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It is essential that paper should be economised. 
Haphazard purchasing means “returns,” and “returns” 
mean waste. We would therefore appeal to those of 
our readers who have not already done so either to 
place a regular order with a newsagent or to subscribe 
to the peer direct. 


HE Italian offensive on the Adriatic front, at 
its height when we last went to press, has 
attained remarkable success. In a fortnight 
twenty-four thousand prisoners were taken, and our 
Allies are now only ten miles from Trieste. They have 
reached the slopes of Mount Hermada, the most im- 
portant height between them and Trieste. To talk of 
it as the “‘ key’ to Trieste—the word “ key ’’ has been 
somewhat profusely and rashly used during this war— 
is to go rather too far. Other heights bar the Italian 
advance, and the Austrians will fight every foot of the 
way. At the same time, their losses have been enormous, 
and General Cadorna’s Army cannot conceivably have 
to face defences stronger than those successive “ im- 
pregnable positions’ which they have smashed. On 
the Western front there has been a continued suspension 
of large movement, but. heavy bombardments are 
reported, notably in the neighbourhood of Ypres. The 
lull on the Russian front, the southern portion of which 
has doubtless been still further denuded owing to 
Austrian necessities elsewhere, is at present unbroken. 


* * * 


_ The military struggle is at the moment rivalled in 
importance by two political eyents—the Stockholm 








Conference and the development of the crisis in Austria- 
Hungary. We make no apology for continuing to devote 
a good deal of our space to the affairs of the Dual 
Monarchy. We have affirmed repeatedly our convic- 
tion that the success or failure of the war, from the 
Allies’ point of view, depends largely upon whether 
or not what Mr. Lloyd George once described as “* the 
ramshackle empire” is resolved into its constituent 
elements. External and internal events are conspiring 
to produce its dissolution. This week the Reichsrat, 
after protracted discussions, has at last met for the 
first time since war began. This very fact is itself a 
glaring proof of how great an anomaly the Austro- 
Hungarian Empire is. There came a point where the 
rulers of the Empire had to choose between the devil 
of not assembling the Reichsrat and the deep sea of 
assembling it. Now that it has met, the first news is 
that representatives of the various Slav races have 
presented demands for forms of autonomy which 
transcend the limits of the Austrian State, and that 
a spokesman of the Austro-Germans has declared 
uncompromising opposition to any revival of the demand 
for Bohemian independence. Beyond these preliminary 
amenities, the proceedings were mainly formal. The 
Reichsrat is to sit again on Tuesday next, when the 
vexed question of the reform of its rules will be before 


the House. 
o* + 


Whether or not the Labour Party shall be repre- 
sented at the Stockholm Conference will, we believe, 
be definitely settled before these lines appear. As we 
explain elsewhere, the decision of the French Socialists, 
of both parties, to go to Stockholm almost necessarily 
imposes a similar decision upon our Labour Party— 
for the sake both of Britain and of British Socialism, 
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To put it tersely, we cannot afford to be left out of it; 
and headlines such as “ Playing Germany’s Game,” 
which have already appeared, are now deplorably wide 
of the mark, not to say indiscreet. When a Conference 
was provisionally summoned in Petrograd, the Labour 
Party decided to send Mr. Henderson, Mr. G. H. Roberts 
(Parliamentary Secretary to the Board of Trade), Mr. 
W. Carter, and Mr. Purdy (Chairman of the Executive) 
as its representatives. It seems probable that the same 
delegation (possibly without Mr. Henderson, who is 
engaged on an important mission to Russia) will go to 
Stockholm to speak for the British “‘ Majority.” The 
Minority wiil doubtless be represented by Mr. MacDonald, 
Mr. Jowett and Mr. Fairchild, the granting to whom 
of passports for Russia has already been announced. 
Some of Mr. MacDonald’s utterances about the war 
have caused comprehensible concern as to the im- 
pression he may give our Russian Allies, but we do not 
think that anything he is likely to say will do us as much 
harm in Russia as would have been done by the news 
that our Government was refusing him a passport. 


* * * 


We have sufficient confidence in the delegates from 
the Allied countries to feel sure that they are unlikely 
to be hoodwinked by specious proposals from the 
enemy side. Thus far it does not appear that anything 
will be forthcoming that can even be called specious. 
On Thursday there was published what is alleged to 
be the statement of terms deposited at Stockholm by 
the Austro-Hungarian Socialists. Some of the clauses 
might, in an international Conference, secure general 
assent. But the most significant thing is the arrange- 
ment proposed for the future of Poland. Russian 
Poland is to be an independent kingdom, but Austrian 
Poland and German Poland (demarcation, of course, 
unstated) are to be given autonomy within the respective 
Empires. It could not conceivably be pretended that 
this “solution” was the fruit of a passion for liberation 
and the principle of nationality. It is merely an 
attempt to save the skins of the Central Empires ; and, 
incidentally (apart from its other defects), would, were 
it ever carried into effect, bring with it the certainty 
of unintermittent intrigue leading up to another war. 
As things stand the Socialists of the Allied countries do 
believe in the right of nationalities to govern themselves 
if they want to, and the Socialists of the Teutonic 
Powers do not. If substantial agreement between them 
is ever reached, at Stockholm or elsewhere, it will not be 
because the former have yielded. 


* * * 


Those who expected our raid on Freiburg to cure the 
Germans of their taste for wanton destruction of non- 
combatant life must have received a surprise when they 
learnt of the attack upon Folkestone by a squadron 
of enemy aeroplanes. They came in full daylight ; 


dropped bombs for a quarter of an hour upon the 
crowded streets ; killed and wounded upwards of three 
hundred people; and then flew off, three of the sixteen 
being brought down by British airmen on their way 
home. The Zeppelins having proved unsafe, the Germans 
have now apparently fallen back upon a less vulnerable 


type of aircraft. Even with aeroplanes, losses on the 
Folkestone scale must make such raids an extremely 
uneconomic investment, unless they succeed in alarming 
the British public and secure the retention here of 
defensive forces and material which would otherwise 
be in France. Newspaper demands for more elaborate 
aerial defences—they would have to be very elaborate 
indeed to render aeroplane dashes to any locality 
impossibly dangerous—are precisely what the enemy 
desire to produce, and we had thought, until this week, 
that even our least responsible Press must have learnt 


that lesson. 
* x * 


The Admiralty return for last week of the losses due 
to submarines is good as far as it goes. In so far as the 
total number of ships sunk is diminishing and the total 
number of sailings and arrivals increases, we have 
grounds for satisfaction. On the other hand, we are 
not allowed to learn the tonnage sunk, and it is con- 
ceivable that the Germans are devoting their attention 
to the largest ships. We have a statement, fortunately, 
which is more reassuring than the statistics. In his 
very frank after-luncheon speech at the Bakers’ Hall 
on Thursday, Mr. Prothero declared that, with economy, 
we could manage to pull through until the 1918 harvest, 
even if the German submarines “ triumphed completely 
over the Allied fleets, and not a grain of cereals came 
into this country.’”’ Meanwhile there is a growing 
dissatisfaction on account of the ineffectiveness of the 
Food Ministry. The National Union of Corporation 
Workers at its annual Conference, held on Whit Monday, 
passed a resolution condemning Lord Devonport for 
permitting the public “to be systematically robbed 
owing to his inaction,’ and on the same day the Com- 
mercial Travellers’ Association, also holding their 
Annual Conference, called on the Government to stop 
profiteering. The indignation, voiced at these Confer- 
ences and everywhere else, has led to the issue by the 
Board of Trade of a number of orders during the last 
few days controlling the prices of cheese, beans, tea, 
and tobacco. It is said that the rumour that another 
such order would be applied to bacon prices caused an 
immediate drop of 14s. per cwt. in the wholesale price. 


* * * 


On Thursday morning it was stated in several news- 
papers that Lord Devonport had resigned. As we write 
there has been no official confirmation of the report, 
and the presumption is that, if it is true, the Government 
is suspending the announcement of his resignation until 
it can give the name of his successor. The late Govern- 
ment, when the office of Food Controller was first estab- 
lished, learnt something about the difficulties of getting 
a politician to accept the position, which promised much 
discomfort and very little kudos. It is believed that 
Mr. Lloyd George proposes, presumably with the notion 
of assuring the masses that their interests will be looked 
after, to select a Labour man for the post. Even the 
Northcliffe Press, which was so enthusiastic about 
Lord Devonport, the great business magnate, just before 
and just after his appointment, has long lost confidence 
in him and will shed no tears upon his official tomb. 
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The story of his administration is a story of muddle, 
of precipitancy and hesitation, of inconsistent diagnoses, 
incompatible exhortations and unworkable orders which 
has brought the public mind into a state of utter con- 
fusion. He has exhibited neither executive “ grip” 
nor the power of clear thinking, and his own Parlia- 
mentary subordinate has shown to much greater advan- 
tage. We cannot say that, in the light of our previous 
knowledge of Lord Devonport, we should have expected 
him to be a signal success even had the problems he 
had to face been far less complicated and shifting than 
those of the national food supply. 


* * * 


The Prime Minister has promised a Commission, 
or rather seven Commissions, to investigate the causes 
of industrial unrest in various parts of the country. 
The Commissions are to be composed of one working 
man representative (we hear no mention of working 
women), one employer, and an impartial chairman— 
we suppose a second member of the employing class, 
which is normally assumed to have a monopoly of 
impartiality. Mr. Lloyd George, in making his an- 
nouncement, darkly hinted that he had theories about 
the causes of industrial discontent, but that no doubt 
there were some genuine grievances. There are; and 
we cannot conceive that his Commissions will discover 
anything of prime importance which is not known 
already. The causes of unrest are Mr. Lloyd George’s 
legislation reducing munition workers to a semi-servile 
condition ; the prevalence of food profiteering; the 
withdrawal of the Trade Card scheme ; the proposal to 
introduce dilution on private work; the abolition of 
the limitation of profits in controlled establishments ; 
and the apparent reluctance of the Government to 
move against offending employers. It might have 
been supposed that, since the Munition Acts Amend- 
ment Bill has aroused such widespread objection, it 
might have been hung up pending inquiries. But this 
Government habitually seems to prefer to rush its 
controversial legislation through rather than risk it 
by delay; and the Prime Minister, who is always 
ready to talk gravely of urgency when it suits him, 
would make no promise. 

* . * 


We have no desire to seize every minor opportunity 
of carping at the Government or at the Prime Minister, 
but this matter of the temper of Labour is of supreme 
importance, and we cannot afford another such dis- 
turbance as we have recently seen. General uneasiness 
has been caused by Mr. Anderson’s allegation in the 
House that agents provocateurs have been going about 
amongst the workmen talking strikes and Republicanism. 
Mr. Anderson even stated that there was evidence to 
show that one of these was Alec Gordon, the creature 
who figured (and, in another sense, did not figure) in 
the trial of the Wheeldons. We do not suppose that 
when the Prime Minister implied a knowledge of how 
unrest is “‘ fostered ’’ that he had anything of this sort 
in mind, and we are not prepared, on so grave a question, 
to accept outright the unsupported allegations of Mr. 
Anderson or any other man. But we do most em- 








phatically demand that the Government, if it is innocent 
of employing provocative spies in industrial districts, 
should categorically assert its innocence, and that we 
should have an unqualified assurance that men of the 
Alec Gordon type are not to be employed on furtive 
attempts to implicate British workmen in illegal actions 
or worm from them opinions which the Government 
finds unpalatable. 


* * * 


An Irish correspondent writes :—The feeling about 
the prospects of the Convention has become less hopeful 
during the week. It is not thought that the negative 
attitude adopted by Count Plunkett and Mr. Arthur 
Griffith towards the proposal is necessarily fatal; for 
ways are still open by which Sinn Fein ideas can receive 
at least an indirect representation in the assembly. 
But what is lacking is good “atmosphere.” The 
newspapers continue to fill their columns with recrimi- 
natory matter. The Freeman’s Journal charges a 
Bishop with having dined with Mr. Balfour in 1886 ; 
the Bishop retorts that it is a lie—he did oppose boy- 
cotting, but was in good company, that of the “ illus- 
trious successor of the Fisherman,’’ Pope Leo XIII, 
between whom and “ the drivelling bottleholders of the 
English Liberals” (the expression is the Bishop's) 
history will judge. The same journal naively com- 
plains of an Archbishop's interference in politics, for 
one cannot comment on Archbishops (however it may 
be with mere Bishops) in the ordinary language of the 
leading article. Fortunately there is no suggestion 
that the Irish Press should be one of the “ interests ” 
represented at the Convention. 


* * * 


The Belfast Unionist Council has not yet adhered 
even formally to the idea of a Convention ; nor appar- 
ently will it come to a decision until the constitution 
of the Convention has been made known. On this 
question of constitution the Nationalists are, however, 
willing to make large concessions. While they will no 
doubt insist on the recognition that they are a majority 
of the Irish people, they agree that political represen- 
tation should be strictly limited; and this is to the 
advantage of the Unionist minority, which still has a large 
share in the commercial and industrial activities of 
Ireland. It is unlikely, then, that the constitution of 
the Convention will afford the Ulster politicians an 
excuse for preventing the proceedings from taking 
place. But they will demand guarantees that in the 
event of the Ulster representatives disagreeing (in a 
block, presumably) with the men from the rest of 
Ireland there shall be no coercion of the former. Mr. 
Bonar Law has already given assurances in this sense, 
The Nationalists in their turn should have a pledge 
from the Government that in the event of a substantial 
number of the representatives of the commercial and 
other non-political interests of Ulster detaching them- 
selves atthe Convention from the exclusionist policy of 
the Belfast Council, it shall be considered that sub- 
stantial agreement in favour of Irish unity has been 
reached. If the Belfast Council alone is to have a veto, 


then the Convention might as well not be held. 
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REVIVING 
THE INTERNATIONAL 


he French Socialist Party decided last Monday 


after a long discussion to send a delegation to 

Stockholm, and further to accept the invitation 
of the Russian Socialists to a subsequent plenary meeting 
of the International. At Stockholm the arrangement 
is that delegations from warring countries shall not meet 
each other, but each shall meet the neutral go-betweens ; 
who will take note of the declarations made, and con- 
struct some kind of comparative table setting out their 
points. This preliminary work would furnish a pro- 
gramme for the meeting of the International, at which 
the Socialist and Labour organisations of all countries 
would assemble in one hall. 

The French Socialist Party was probably influenced in 
coming to a unanimous decision on these points by the 
fact that the Russian Socialists had decided already. 
However much might be said against the Stockholm 
method, or against holding a full meeting of the Inter- 
national, it would have been bad policy to leave the 
* Russians alone with the Germans and neutrals. Similar 
arguments may be expected to bring in the British and 
Belgian sections in their turn. With the prospect of 
negotiation thus reopened from the Allied: side, the 
German Majority Socialists will have a strong motive 
for taking part. Their participation would entail that 
of all those Socialist parties, including the Italian, 
which do not take our view of the war. 

So we may look to see before long a reappearance of 
International Socialism as the organised force which it 
has not been since the beginning of August, 1914. It 
fell to pieces at that time because it had not till then 
(despite its claims) developed any really international 
policy. The different Socialist parties composing it 
consisted partly of men who understood their respective 
nations’ national policies, knew that they were real, 
and were determined at a pinch to support them, and 
partly of men who did not understand them, who 
denied their reality with the facile generosity of ignor- 
ance, and who found contentment in indulging once 
more their time-honoured second-nature habit of 
opposing the Government of their own country. The 
first type gave us the pro-war Socialists in the various 
belligerent States; the second, the anti-war Socialists. 
But neither type gave us a policy by which war could 
be averted; nor will either in itself give us one by 
which the coming peace can be made enduring. Difficult 
as the latter problem is, it is less so than the former. A 
policy which could have averted war in the circum- 
stances of August, 1914, would avert any war; in 
* other words, it would have had to be nothing less than 
a policy ensuring permanent peace. To this the 
national and State structure of Europe in 1914 offered 
insuperable obstacles; now, when so much has gone 
into. the melting-pot, it is possible to alter that structure 
and remove those obstacles with a freer hand. 

What, then, is the formula on which such a genuinely 
international policy must be constructed ? We have 


at different times discussed some of its aspects pretty 
fully in these columns ; and in 1915 the New StaTESMAN 


published two supplements (on July 10 and July 17), in 
which an elaborate international machinery was worked 
out for the prevention of future war, and certain sources 
of friction (e.g., white rivalries in the exploitation of 
tropical areas) were specially dealt with. We propose 
to add nothing here in detail, but to emphasize rather 
the underlying condition upon which every scheme for a 
permanent peace must rest. That condition is the 
conferring of liberty and the elements of security on 
every European nation. 

We say “ liberty ’’ and not “ independence,” because 
there are beyond doubt instances where autonomy 
gives the requisite satisfaction, and where it affords 
a better guarantee than independence for the security 
of the people affected and the stability of the world as a 
whole. Such may often be the case, where a people's 
whole territory has been inside a single State; as all 
the territory of the Finns, or all that of the Letts, has 
been inside Russia. Where, however, a people’s terri- 
tory has been divided between different States, nothing 
is less likely to make for future peace than to grant 
autonomy to one of its fractions without reuniting it 
to the main body. It is this which renders the “ dis- 
memberment”’ of Austria-Hungary indispensable for 
the prevention of future wars. There could be no 
permanence in giving autonomy to Transylvania or 
Polish Galicia; you must reunite them to Roumania 
and Poland respectively ; and the same principle holds 
true of the subject Italians and Jugo-Slavs. It is 
hardly too much to say that the war has reunited the 
Austrian Germans to Germany already. The only 
peoples under the Hapsburg Crown which have been 
under it alone are the Czecho-Slovaks and the Magyars, 
who have no wish either to be tied together, or to be 
in a common subjection to the Germans—independence, 
with trade-routes to the sea guaranteed to them by a 
concert of nations, is the best that either of them can 
hope for without tyrannising over others. Thus the 
edifice of the Dual Monarchy—which has never been 
more than an aggregation of different peoples grouped 
under one absolutist dynasty—disappears by natural 
process. What would be unnatural, and sooner or later 
would again draw down Nature’s penalties on Europe, 
would be its preservation. 

Perhaps the most certain single touchstone is that of 
Poland. The peace-terms of the German Majority 
Socialists, as transmitted a little while ago to Stockholm, 
proposed that Russian Poland should be given the option 
of deciding by popular vote whether it should be inde- 
pendent, or attached to Russia, or attached to the 
Central Powers. But nothing was said about Prussian 
or Austrian Poland, which together include more than 
half the Polish territory and population, besides many 
of their most historic towns, and many districts which 
for strategic or economic reasons are quite indispensable, 
if their future independence is to be areal thing. At 
any international conference the Socialists, who wish 
peace to be permanent, ought to place the Polish ques- 
tion at once in the foreground (as President Wilson did 
last winter), and insist that Germany and Austria, no 
less than Russia, shall make their full contribution to 
the reunion and rebirth of the martyred nation. If 
the German and Austrian Socialists agree, we shall be 
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well on the way to agreement all round ; if they do not, 
we shall see exactly where they stand, and know 
that no agreement with them to end the war is 
possible. 

We come back every time to the formula, on which 
such giants in Socialist Internationalism as Bebel and 
Jaurés were agreed, though it is too often forgotten 
nowadays by many who take their names in vain, that 
Internationalism does not mean superseding the spirit of 
nationality but reconciling and completing its claims, that 
it means the brotherhood of nations, not the brother- 
hood of individuals with nationality left out. On that 
basis world-peace is possible, not merely in the negative 
sense of abstention from future wars, but in the positive 
sense of ever-growing goodwill and practical co-operation 
between all civilised peoples. But for it the first con- 
dition is the freeing of the peoples, so that their mutual 
relations may be without oppression and grievance, and 
no fights for national liberty may remain to be organised. 
The principal (though not the only) obstacles to this 
consummation are now to be found on the side of the 
Central Powers ; and the main question for Socialists is 
how much the German and Austrian Socialists are 
willing and able to do to get rid of them. 


THE FALL OF TISZA 


EN days ago Count Tisza, the Hungarian Premier, 
tendered his resignation. A strong man who 
has always found a grim pieasure in defying 
a crowd of lesser men, in bullying and baiting them, 
in raising their anger to the pitch of fury and then 
answering their outbursts by an imperturbable, con- 
temptuous smile, a man who seems to think it great 
fun to have a revolver-shot fired at him in Parliament, 
falls as the result of circumstances which no one could 
have foreseen. A clique of ambitious, aristocratic 
place-hunters are rushing forward to seize the reins 
which have slipped from his hand, and Parliamentary 
leaders who, moved by personal hatreds and party- 
feuds, did not hesitate repeatedly to invoke in a well- 
nigh unconstitutional manner the support of the Crown 
against the Premier whom they were enabled to defeat 
in the House are preparing to take over the government 
of the country. If they succeed in gaining office, 
internal struggles and confusion are likely to supplant 
the iron regime of Tisza; this is the great difference 
which the change in the Hungarian Government is 
likely to produce. The crisis originally arose on per- 
sonal grounds; yet its consequences may prove 
enormous, and Tisza’s fall is an event of world-wide 
importance. 

Until a fortnight ago Tisza’s position seemed firmly 
secured. He had negotiated in the course of the last 
eighteen months an economic settlement with Austria 
extending over twenty years—the so-called Ausgleich. 
By threats and blackmail he had extorted Austria’s 
assent to a repartition of common expenses still more 
unfavourable to her than the former arrangement, and 
had compelled her to allow the tariffs on food to be 
raised still further—tariffs which tax the predominantly 








industrial population of Austria to the benefit of the 
Hungarian landowners. The new Ausgleich was, there- 
fore, highly popular with the ruling class in Hungary. 
On the other hand, it was of considerable value also to 
the leading political and financial circles in Vienna and 
Berlin. To the Hapsburg clique the fact that the 
Ausgleich extended over twenty, instead of the usual 
ten, years meant a strengthening of the internal cohesion 
of their Monarchy—to them a paramount consideration. 
Berlin by the conclusion of a “long-term” Ausgleich 
between the two States of the Dual Monarchy gains a 
basis on which the much-coveted Central European 
Union can be founded. But as one-half of the Hun- 
garian Parliamentary opposition had repeatedly raised 
constitutional objections to an Ausgleich being voted 
by a Parliament which, by its own act, had extended 
its own duration, and still more to such a Parliament 
carrying through a fundamental change in the term of 
years for which the agreement was concluded, it seemed 
that Tisza himself would have to carry it through; and 
it was doubtful whether any group interested in its 
being carried through would dare to permit, still less 
to cause, his fall. Hence the apparent strength of 
Tisza’s position only a fortnight ago. 

Tisza therefore cheerfully continued his habitual 
pastime of jockeying the Emperor-King (this is the 
orthodox way in which the ruler of the Dual Monarchy is 
described in Hungary), Austrian Ministers, Hungarian 
politicians, and even German statesmen. He com- 
pelled Charles and the Hungarian Roman Catholic 
aristocrats to let him, a Calvinist country-gentleman 
(the title of Count in the Tisza family is only about 
twenty-five years old), officiate as Palatine at the 
Coronation. On every possible occasion he preached 
to all of them masterly sermons on the Hungarian 
Constitution. Charles wished him to include some of 
the leaders of the opposition in his Cabinet and in this 
way hoped to find a compromise between a removal of 
Tisza and his actual dictatorship. The leaders of the 
opposition, seeing that Tisza refused any such sug- 
gestions, tried to bring pressure to bear on him by 
publishing an authorised statement to the effect that it 
was not the Emperor-King who opposed their inclusion 
in the Government. Tisza, with his usual grim humour, 
heartily recognised the correctness of this statement— 
at the same time throwing out a hint that this was so 
because the wearer of the Crown could not have a con- 
stitutional opinion cn these questions, not being entitled 
to select the members of the Cabinet. And Tisza evi- 
dently counted on the fact that in given circumstances 
the only place which constitutionally is to some extent 
at the disposal of the Crown, the Premiership, could not 
be filled by anyone but himself. 

Telegrams now announce that Tisza’s fall is connected 
with Count Czernin’s new Polish policy. According to 
the latest indications this policy approaches in one form 
or another what used to be known as the “ Austrian 
Solution ”—the union of Russian and Austrian Poland 
under a Hapsburg ruler. On the face of it there is no 
reason whatsoever why Hungary should oppose that; on 
the contrary there are many reasons for her supporting 
it, and as a matter of fact the plan has in the past been 
extremely popular among the Magyars. Why, then, 
should it cause Count Tisza’s fall? One explanation 
may be this: Germany had always been violently 
opposed to any settlement of the Polish question which 
would unite two parts and leave her the only State still 
holding unredeemed Polish land; hence if her consent 
has been obtained, even for a very much modified form 
of the Austrian Solution, it has probably to be paid for 
heavily by concessions to the new Mitteleuropa. But 
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the main way in which such a solution of the Polish 
question—if agreed uwpon—would have affected Tisza’s 
position would be by changing the territory of Austria. 
The draft of the Ausgleich which was signed on March 2 
could then no longer be retained ; his great achievement 
would have disappeared overnight, and with it the hold 
which he had gained on all those interested in the carry- 
ing through of the Ausgleich. 

This is one conjecture about the circumstances which 
enabled long-pent-up hatreds to overthrow the dictator. 
Whether it is accurate we are not likely to learn as yet. 
For obvious reasons all parties concerned in the crisis 
will try to put forward other explanations—the fact 
that at a convenient moment men who in their political 
views do not differ in any essential matter from the 
retiring Premier have overthrown him is not likely to 
furnish a party-cry either to Tisza’s adherents or his 
enemies. And this remains a fact—that the difference 
between Counts Tisza, Andrassy, Zichy or Apponyi, 
both in home and in foreign politics, is one of shades, 
not of colour. It is comparable to differences which may 
have existed in foreign politics between Mr. Asquith, 
Lord Grey, Mr. Balfour and Mr. Lloyd George—for in 
Hungary home politics are international politics. They 
turn on the relations between the Magyar and the non- 
Magyar nations. 

In Hungary proper (excluding Croatia) Magyars form 
51 per cent. of the population, but they hold in the 
Hungarian Parliament 405 out of its 418 seats. Every 
Magyar nationalist—and there are hardly any Magyars 
who are not nationalists—desires this condition to 
continue; they want Hungary to retain a uniform 
Magyar appearance, and will not let her show the 
chequered colour of her Austrian partner. For this 
reason no truly democratic franchise will ever be con- 
ceded by any Magyar statesman. Count Tisza, with 
the courage and cynicism peculiar to the man, has 
always openly stated the facts. Never, indeed, has he 
been\ so explicit as in the speech which he delivered to 
members of his party after his resignation. In it he 
declared that his proposals of reform represented the 
utmost limit which could be safely conceded, without 
endangering “the political supremacy of the Magyar 
race.” He added a significant reminder to the King of 
Hungary that any attempts of the Austrian Empcror to 
carry through more extensive changes will be “ relent- 
lessly opposed.” 

Tisza’s successor as Premier is to be his political and 
personal rival Count Julius Andrassy. Their jealousy 
dates from a previous generation, for they are the sons 
of two of the makers of modern Hungary, and 
Andrassy the lesser, whose ambition has always centred 
upon the two posts which his father filled with such 
distinction, has always borne the more masterful 
Stephen Tisza a grudge for outdistancing him in the 
race for power. He is known to have used his intimate 
relations with the German Emperor and Government 
in order to further his own candidature for the post 
of Joint Minister of Foreign Affairs in succession to 
Tisza’s nominee, Baron Burian: and when under the 
new Emperor the succession fell to Count Czernin he 


concentrated all his efforts upon the Hungarian Premier- | 


ship. 

His attitude in internal questions is clearly indicated 
by his record as Minister of the Interior in the Coalition 
Cabinet of 1906-9. He it was to whom fell the task of 
preparing the Franchise Bill which was to redeem the 
pledge of Universal Suffrage in accordance with which 
he and his colleagues accepted office. After two and a- 
half years’ delay the measure which he laid before the 
House—with its barefaced and complicated devices of 
electoral colleges and plural voting, expressly devised 
to neutralise any advantages which might have accrued 


to the non-Magyar races from an extension of the 
franchise—proved too reactionary even for that reac- 
tionary assembly. The Bill was withdrawn, and for the 
rest of his period of office reform was comfortably 
shelved. On the racial question Count Andrassy took 
a peculiarly Chauvinist line, describing the policy of 
the nationalities as “dangerous, anti-national and 
hostile to the State,” and refusing to recognise their 
existence as a political party. He stiffened the already 
rigorous attitude of the local authorities towards the 
Rumanians and Slovaks, encouraged the savage sen- 
tences upon their journalists and political leaders, and 
inveighed against them in more than one speech in 
Parliament, admitting openly that the much-vaunted 
Law of Nationalities had become obsolete in many 
essential points and threatening to repeal such pro- 
visions as were still in operation. In short, Andrassy’s 
hostility to the non-Magyars is even greater than that 
of Tisza, while with regard to electoral reform he merely 
prefers manipulation and judicious “cooking” to 
Tisza’s more honest non possumus attitude. Count 
Apponyi and M. Rakovszky, who are expected to join 
his Cabinet, are even more violent Chauvinists—the 
latter being himself a Slovak renegade to the Magyar 
cause, while the former is the author of the Education 
Acts of 1907 which carried the Magyarisation of school 
and church to lengths hitherto unheard of. Count 
Apponyi will bring with him into the new Government 
much the larger section of the Independence Party, 
while even the small secessionist group of which Count 
Karolyi is the head may rally in its support. Karolyi 
himself is genuinely in favour of Universal Suffrage, 
but some of his chief colleagues, like Batthyany and 
Hollo, yield to none in their Magyarising tendencies. It 
must be borne in mind that a considerable section of 
the Governmental party, which transferred itself seven 
years ago from the falling Coalition to the rising star 
of Tisza and Khuen-Hedervary, may again revert to 
its old allegiance. The old ‘“ Mameluke” system of 
subservient carpet-baggers is more alive than even in 
Hungary. 

Thus the removal of the “strong hand” does not 
foreshadow a change of system or of policy; but it 
inevitably means a further loosening of discipline 
throughout Hungarian public life, and the ultimate 
effects of this, under the fearful strain of a world-war, 
are quite incalculable. One thing, however, may be 
prophesied with absolute certainty. An Andrassy 
Cabinet will be even more devoted to the German cause 
than was the masterful Tisza, who interpreted the 
alliance between Budapest and Berlin as one between 
equals, never between overlord and vassal, as super- 
ficial observers have sometimes suggested. Andrassy’s 
highest ambition is to follow in the footsteps of 
his father, who prevented Francis Joseph and Beust 
from coming to the help of France in 1870 and 
deserves at least as much credit as Bismarck for 
the conclusion of the Alliance between the Central 
empires. 

To those who are still in doubt as to the nature 
of that Alliance we cannot offer a more illumin- 
ating summary than the following words of the 
new Hungarian Premier, uttered exactly a year ago 
before a representative audience in Munich: “I know 
no two peoples in Europe, in no way linked together by 
blood and tradition, whose community of interests 1s 
so clear and has already found expression in so many 
historic events as the German and the Magyar; and 
there is no other nation which is so sure a friend 
of the Germans as the Magyars.” These two 
nations together are to form a new Central 
European combination capable of withstanding the 
entire world. 
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MORE ABOUT AUSTRIA- 
HUNGARY 


HE writer of the “ Letter to the Antipodes ” 
in the Westminster Gazette of May 25th joins 
issue with the article on Austria-Hungary 

which appeared in these columns on May 19th. The 
subject is one as to which it is so important that the 
daylight of full public discussion should clear away 
obscurities that candid criticism of our argument can 
be only welcome to us. We adduced a series of reasons 
for believing that the Hapsburg Monarchy is bound 
always to remain in international politics dependent 
on Germany, and that its dominant nationalities, the 
Germans and Magyars, will not and cannot concede 
full liberty and equal rights to its other nationalities. 
We further tried to show what an enormous asset the 
existence of Austria-Hungary is to German Imperialism 
in Europe, and concluded that “if for military or 
naval reasons the Entente were compelled to accept 
the continued existence of Austria-Hungary . . . this 
would mean a definite victory for Germany.” We 
did not raise the question whether we could break up 
Austria-Hungary; all we maintained was that if we 
failed to do so, if Austria-Hungary continued to exist, 
we should have suffered defeat. For some weeks past 
rumours have been spread throughout the world that 
Austria-Hungary is trying to free herself from Germany’s 
tutelage in international politics and wishes to grant 
full freedom to its subject races. What we desired to 
make plain was that neither was possible. 

We do not gather that “‘ S.”’ would deny any of these 
statements if he looked at each of them steadily by 
itself, but he seems, if we may say so, not yet to have 
thought out clearly the consequences these statements 
entail, if they are true, or the implications of his own 
argument. Possibly, if we can remove some misunder- 
standings as to our position, which were evidently in 
his mind when he wrote, we may hope that he will 
reconsider his present counsels. 

He argues that should Russia after the war write 
herself out of European politics, a free Bohemia, a 
united Jugo-Slavia and a Great Rumania could hardly 
withstand the “overshadowing combination”’ of a 
Germany aggrandised by the inclusion of the Austrian 
Germans and of the Magyars allied to her. This, we 
think, is quite true. But does he seriously suppose 
that Russia would first fight for the liberation of the 
subject races of Austria-Hungary and then disinterest 
herself in their fate? Does he think that if the help of 
twenty million Austrian Germans and Magyars would 
render Germany an “ overpowering combination ’’ for 
some thirty-five million of free Czecho-Slovaks, Jugo- 
Slavs and Rumans, her strength as against a Little 
Serbia and Little Rumania will be less overpowering if 
of these thirty-five millions the manhood of twenty 
have to serve against their own brethren as unwilling 
conscripts in the Germanic armies? Or does he con- 
template abandoning the whole of South-Eastern Europe 
to Germany ? Let us speak out—clearness is needed— 
that is what every sincere democrat demands. We do 
not deny that on the supposition of Russia’s casting off 
all interest in the freedom of the smaller Slav nations 
the consequences which “S.”’ indicates might follow : 
what we deprecate is his adopting this hypothesis as to 
Russia’s future action, 

“'S.” suggests that because a settlement attained 
by force would prove unstable, it might be preferable 
to seek “a settlement which Austria will uphold and 
Germany not challenge,’ and he has somehow got the 
notion that the New StTaTEesMAN rejects the idea “ of 
reaching autonomy for these nationalities (Czecho- 


Slovaks, Jugo-Slavs, Rumans, etc.) by negotiation.” * 
We did not reject autonomy by negotiation, but we 
asserted, and still assert, that autonomy for these 
nationalities within Austria-Hungary is impossible. 
We could wish that “S.” would outline the scheme 
which he proposes to obtain by negotiation—we think, 
if he did so, he would realise that merely general 
propositions do, as a matter of fact, miss the real point 
of difficulty. Again, if it is possible to obtain a solution 
so pleasing to the Central Powers as to render it impreg- 
nable through its very nature, why should it be negoti- 
ated for at all? Or if in these negotiations we have to 
impose on the Central Powers decisions which run 
counter to their will, what security is there for the 
privileges thus acquired for the Czechs, Jugo-Slavs, 
etc.? Not being independent, even they themselves 
will be unable to defend them against the “ over- 
shadowing combination ” ! 

Although “5S.” seems to speak all the time about 
the possibility of Russia disinteresting herself in the 
future in European politics, what he really implies is 
that she may refuse or prove unable to continue fighting 
now. Should that be the case, Austria-Hungary will 
continue to exist, and it will be impossible for us to 
avoid the consequences by hiding our heads in the sand ; 
but by hiding them prematurely we may help to bring 
about the very situation which we wish never to see. 
As “§.” rightly remarks, revolutionary Russia abjures 
Pan-Slavism and expects the Central Powers to abjure 
Pan-Germanism. To this we confidently add that 
revolutionary Russia will continue to fight if such 
renunciation is not sincerely made by the Central 
Powers. But such a renunciation would presuppose 
an internal revolution involving the concession to the 
now subject nationalities of full powers of self-deter- 
mination—which is all that we understand by “ breaking 
up Austria-Hungary.” To hint vaguely at the possi- 
bility of securing liberty by negotiations with reactionary, 
Imperialistic Powers, which, on “S.’s’’ own admission 
will remain reactionary and Imperialistic, is to mislead 
ourselves and our Allies. It would be very nice, if it 
were possible, we should all admit; but it is a mistake, 
if it is not possible, to pretend that it is. We may, 
indeed, hope that if we continue to fight, and fight 
clearly not for Imperialistic aims but to get the right 
of self-determination for every nation, a social revolution 
within Austria-Hungary will meet the revolutionary 
armies of Russia half-way. But if peace is made now, 
neither the social revolution nor liberty for the different 
nationalities will come within the Hapsburg Monarchy. 
There was in autocratic Russia an extreme Socialist 
group called the Parazhentsi (the advocates of defeat). 
Their doctrine was unlovely, one might almost say 
repulsive, but proved true. They maintained that 
only defeat could bring liberty to Russia ; and does any- 
one suppose that the Revolution would have ever come 
had the armies of the Tsar been invariably victorious ? 
Some reactionary Vienna papers, with their usual lack 
of humour, have therefore suggested that it was the 
armed strength of the Central Powers which has brought 
liberty to Russia, and that the Russian revolutionaries 
should show their gratitude. Let them; let revo- 
lutionary Russia return the service. Further defeats 
in the field suffered by the Austro-Hungarian armies, 
and irreparably discrediting their reactionary govern- 
ments, may yet create, even within the Hapsburg 





* If ‘* S.” will once more look up the passage he is alluding to, 
he will see that the metaphor of the chain did not refer to any internal 
change within Austria-Hungary, but to a possible fraudulent dissolution 
of the alliance between Germany on the one hand and Austria-Hun- 
gary, Bulgaria and Turkey on the other, an alliance which would be in- 
stantly reconstituted, as soon as Germany’s vassals had secured 
favourable terms from the Entente by making a pretence of throwing 
Germany over. 
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Monarchy, a new heart which does not believe that 
dominion over other nationalities is worth retaining by 
force, and, still less, fighting for. It may be, indeed, 
that we shall have peace with Austria-Hungary without 
our own arm having struck the final shattering blow to 
Hapsburg dominion, but we could have no real peace 
in that case, unless Austria-Hungary had first been 
recast by revolution within. 


THE WAR AND LIBERTY 
II.—NATIONAL LIBERTY. 


TT" long process of establishing national liberty, 
like that of establishing constitutional liberty, 
had not been completed in Europe before the 
war. The Middle Ages had left to modern times a 
chaos of states and peoples. The break-up of the 
Roman Empire ; the migration of Teutonic and Slavonic 
tribes ; the effort, and the failure, of Charlemagne and 
his successors to create a new Holy Roman Empire ; the 
flow and the ebb of the Moorish and Turkish invasions ; 
the bonne arrangements that sometimes arbitrarily 
united heterogeneous states and sometimes broke up 
states that were homogeneous—all this had left behind it 
a confusion of races and governments. Very gradually, 
with much difficulty and many relapses, the confusion 
had to a great extent been brought into order. Alien 
sovereignties had been thrown off. States had been 
consolidated on naticnal lines. 

But, unhappily for mankind, the process had not been 
finished. The medizval confusion had not everywhere 
been brought into order. In particular the Austro- 
Hungarian Empire was a standing contradiction of the 
national principle. “The Holy Roman Emperor's 
successor is the only monarch in Europe who stands at 
the head, not of a nation, but of a shapeless human 
conglomeration,” says Houston Stewart Chamberlain 
in his Foundations of the Nineteenth Century. Both the 
Central Empires, indeed, caring as little for national 
liberty as for constitutional liberty—and respect for 
the one usually goes with respect for the other—had 
succeeded in so placing their frontiers as to include 
within them an almost continuous ring of alien popu- 
lations. Poles in Prussia, Czechs in Bohemia, Slovaks 
in Moravia, Poles and Ruthenes in Galicia, Rumanians 
in Transylvania, Southern Slavs in Bosnia, Herzegovina, 
Croatia, Slavonia and Dalmatia, Italians in Dalmatia, 
Istria and the Trentino, French in Alsace and Lorraine, 
Walloons in Luxemburg (within the German Zollverein 
and sphere of influence), Danes in Sleswig—the circle 
is nearly complete. At every point of the compass the 
position of their boundaries gave rise to grave inter- 
national questions. 

Where ‘lee bodies of civilised men are subject to 
alien control, unrest is inevitable. People will not be 
content unless they are governed by men of their own 
race and language, who share their customs, understand 
their character and sympathise with their aspirations. 
Sometimes, no doubt, a state belonging to one nation- 
ality may find it to its interest to federate on equal 
terms with a state of another nationality, as in the 
case of the Swiss cantons; sometimes the mingling of 
different peoples in the same district, as in certain 
parts of Macedonia, makes some confusion of govern- 
ment inevitable ; but in the main all experience shows 
that men are most contented and states most stable 
where governors and governed are of the same stock. 
‘““Amid the constant shiftings of boundaries which 
have marked the modern history of Europe, the most 
remarkable fact,’’ says Professor Ramsay Muir, “*is}that 





boundaries on the national principle, once established, 
have scarcely ever been infringed and never with per- 
manent success.” 

As things were, at half a dozen points explosive 
material was always accumulating, which any spark 
would detonate. Those severed fragments of peoples 
were living under German or Magyar rule for the most 
part against their own vehement protests, declared as 
often and as loudly as the hand of repression permitted. 
The neighbouring peoples of kindred blood could not 
remain indifferent. The appeal of race is too strong. 
The Frenchman in France cannot forget the Frenchman 
in Lorraine. The Slav of Russia cannot be deaf to the 
complaints of the Slav in Austria. The Italian or the 
Rumanian who has won independence cannot desert the 
Italian or Rumanian who is not yet redeemed. Unrest 
among a subject population, repression by the ruling 
power, sympathy and angry resentment in the neigh- 
bouring kindred state, alarm and answering resentment 
among the dominant people nervous for their ascend- 
ancy, sterner repression as the result, and greater 
unrest again—this is the unhappy circle of events 
which, constantly recurrent wherever national liberty 
is denied, maintains animosity and predisposes to war. 
Our bitter experience should teach us this at least, 
that Europe isnot likely to be tranquil until either the 
frontiers of states coincide, as nearly as may be, with 
the areas inhabited by homogeneous peoples or, if 
composite states continue, until the several units are 
federated on equal terms, and each is governed by 
officers of its own choice according to its own will. 
When Slav is governed by Slav, Magyar by Magyar, 
German by German, Frenchman by Frenchman, and, 
one may add, Finn by Finn, there may still indeed be 
international unrest, still quarrels perhaps, and even 
war; but there will not be the certainty of unrest, the 
constant likelihood of quarrels, the never-absent peril 
of imminent war, as when German holds down Pole 
and Czech, Frenchman and Italian, when Magyar 
oppresses Rumanian and Slav, and Russian dominates 
Finn. Who is so blind that he cannot now see that 
national liberty throughout Europe is as necessary as 
constitutional liberty, if the causes of conflict are to 
be removed and the peoples to be at rest ? 


Within the British Empire also the war furnishes 
new object-lessons of the results of political freedom. 

It is often supposed that the grant of full self-govern- 
ment to the Colonies was the voluntary and gracious 
act of far-seeing statesmen of the Mother-country. 
This, of course, was by no means the case. Even after 
the American colonies had won their freedom by the 
sword, there were many at home who still had not 
learnt the lesson; who still failed to grasp that the 
colonies that were left could be governed in no other 
way than through their own representatives and with 
their own assent. Only after a rebellion in Canada and 
a long and bitter controversy in the British Parliament 
was the free Canadian constitution established. The 
opponents of the policy denounced it as treachery to 
the Empire. Followed as it was by the application of 
the same principle in other colonies, they prophesied 
that it must lead everywhere and inevitably to dis- 
ruption. Even among its supporters there were many 
who shared those anticipations ; some without anxiety, 
thinking separation desirable in itself; most with 
regret and foreboding, thinking separation a calamity, 
but a less calamity than government by force of arms, 
in which they saw the only alternative. 

Three-quarters of a century have gone by. The 
structure of the Empire has been put to the most 
violent test. Had it not been firmly built, had there 
been cracks and weaknesses, it could not have stood 
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the shock. In this time of crisis the Dominions, of 
their own motion, have rendered the utmost service 
to the common cause. Their thinly scattered popu- 
lations have sent a million men to fight in the bloody 
battlefields of the war. The event has proved that 
only those few far-seeing men were right who held that 
liberty would be compatible with continued unity, that 
only through the liberty of the parts indeed could the 
unity of the whole be saved. 

Never has history offered a more striking example 
of the effect of liberty in securing loyalty than in the 
share taken in these great events by the Union of 
South Africa. When the Ministry of Sir Henry Camp- 
bell-Bannerman granted full self-government to the 
Transvaal and Orange Free State, barely four years 
after the ending of the Boer War, there were grave 
searchings of heart at so bold a venture. It is not 
forgotten that the Leader of the Opposition of the day 
denounced it as reckless and dangerous. Perhaps its 
very daring may have contributed to its success. A 
free South African Union, made possible by a self- 
governing Transvaal and Orange Free State, threw 
itself into the conflict, when it came, with energy and 
enthusiasm ; suppressed with its own forces an insur- 
rection which flickered up from the old embers, not 
quite extinguished ; conquered, under the leadership 
of Boer generals, after arduous but swift campaigns, 
the two vast German territories within reach of its own 
frontiers; and furnished to the Empire not only new 
and powerful armies, but fresh sources of moral strength. 
It is easy to imagine the result if an opposite policy 
had been pursued ; if liberty had been withheld ; if the 
Government had rested on the British elements alone ; 
if the majority of the white population had been kept 
aloof, held down by the threat of force; and if, when 
war came, taxing all the resources of the Mother- 
country, an angry South Africa, six thousand miles 
away, had flamed up in widespread rebellion. The 
event has given new and striking proof of the old truth 
that in statesmanship the only real caution is to do 
justice fearlessly. 

Among the coloured peoples of the Empire, if there 
had been misgovernment and serious discontent there 
would have been disloyalty, and never could disloyalty 
have had so attractive an opportunity. The late 
Viceroy of India, Lord Hardinge, has told us that, for 
some weeks in the early days of the war, in the whole 
of that vast territory with its three hundred millions of 
people “there remained only a handful of British 
troops.”” Throughout the length and breadth of the 
immense Asiatic and African dependencies of the 
Empire, with the exception of a small rising in Darfur 
at the extreme confines of the Sudan, there has been 
unbroken internal peace. The coloured peoples have 
all been eager to help within the measure of their 
resources. The fact is in itself a tribute to the British 
system of government. But many of those who are 
best able to judge are of opinion that in India the 
situation would have been far less satisfactory than it 
has been if Lord Morley’s reforms had not come in 
time to bring into association with the work of govern- 
ment many more Indians than ever before, and 
if the leaders of Indian thought had not had good 
grounds for believing that further developments along 
the same lines would follow in no distant future. 

One part of the Empire alone offers a contrast. In 
one only has there been a deliberate withholding of 
support. In one only has there been armed rebellion 
needing the despatch of troops from England for its 
suppression. It isnot a mere coincidence, it is a plain 
case of effect following cause, that the only spot where 
England has suffered serious embarrassment is that in 
which she has failed to be true to her own principles of 





Imperial rule, and has persisted in governing a European 
people against its will. 

We see the folly of our ancestors who refused full 
liberty to the thirteen American colonies, and of those 
who, aoe wished to refuse it to Canada, because those 
controversies are long ago and we get the distant view. 
We see the error of those who recently would have 
denied full self-government to the Boer States because 
those States are far away, and facts have already given 
their verdict. But many cannot see that in Ireland 
the issue is precisely the same. The problem is at our 
own doors and of our own day. It is too close to us in 
place and time for us to perceive clearly its broad 
outlines. 

Because there is nowadays no actual oppression or 
harsh misgovernment in Ireland, but, on the contrary, 
much generous and helpful legislation, it is thought 
that there can be no real problem left. Many among us 
find it impossible to believe that these people, living 
and farming and trading within a three hours’ journey 
from our own shores, speaking our own language, 
sending representatives to our own Parliament, should 
really feel themselves a distinct nationality. We think 
it must be a delusion that they should care more for 
Celtic culture than for English, that they should be 
more interested in the history of Ireland than in that 
of England, that they should regard the many disagree- 
ments and conflicts between the two islands from the 
Irish point of view and not from ours. Those who tell 
us that they do must either, we think, be trying to 
deceive us from some motive of their own, or else be 
describing a frame of mind so obviously foolish that we 
need not take it into serious account. 

Hence it is that though the great majority of the 
Irish people have proclaimed, by every means at their 
command, almost continuously for a hundred years, 
their wish to govern themselves in their own country 
through their own elected representatives according to 
their own ideas, they have not yet been allowed to do 
so. It has been possible to make the question of Irish 
Home Rule the football of party politics in Great 
Britain for more than a generation. It has been 
possible to treat the real and formidable difficulty that 
arises from the presence in Ireland of a minority of 
different origin and separate sympathies, not as a 
problem to be solved by careful statesmanship, but as 
a weapon to be used on the platform and at the polls. 
And as the outcome of it all the war came upon us 
with the Irish question still unsolved. 

True that, for the first time in a century, the elected 
representatives of the Irish people placed themselves, 
at the outbreak of war, whole-heartedly on the side 
of the British Government. It is true that, following 
their lead and on their appeal, large numbers of Irish- 
men voluntarily enlisted in the armies of the Empire. 
There can be no question but that this was due to the 
prospect that the movement for Home Rule was on 
the point of success. A Home Rule Act stood upon 
the Statute-book, and even the prospect of liberty was 
enough to evoke loyalty. But the Act was not yet in 
operation. The Ulster difficulty had not yet been 
settled. The war came, and it was not possible to give 
time and thought to so obstinate a problem. The 
months went by; the life-long opponents of Home 
Rule secured a large share of authority in the Imperial 
Government; the Irish people grew suspicious that 
their hopes might again be frustrated; the good done 
by the passage of the Act was undone by doubt as to 
its enforcement; as the hope of liberty diminished, 
the forces of disloyalty grew. At last the world observed 
the spectacle of a British Government, declaring, and 
sincerely declaring, that it was engaged in war for the 
sake of the freedom of small nationalities, obliged to 
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divert a part of its armies to suppress a rising on behalf 
of the freedom of the small nationality which was 
nearest to its own shores and under its own direct 
control. The sympathy of the American democracy 
was in some degree alienated ; a hostile Irish vote in 
Australia largely contributed to the defeat there of 
compulsory service in the war; and the German Gov- 
ernment, in its diplomatic Notes, was able to point to 
Ireland, with more plausibility than was palatable, as 
a case in which high professions did not square with 
practice, in which England had adopted a policy not 
so very different from that which in others and else- 
where she so vehemently denounced. 

When the Irish question is settled on the basis of 
local self-government, when the gradual growth of free 
institutions has been fostered in India and the other 
dependencies, and, in addition, when the Dominions 
have an adequate voice in deciding the foreign policy 
which touches their fortunes equally with our own, 
then, and only then, will the principle of national 
liberty, which is the soul of the British Commonwealth, 
have fully permeated the whole of its members. 

In order to champion that principle when it was 
assailed, the Empire in this war has made the greatest 
sacrifices. That its own constitution rests on demo- 
cratic ideas is a pledge that its weight in the world’s 
affairs will be cast on that side. So long as that is so, 
its strength is a support for freedom wherever its influ- 
ence extends. The events of these years confirm our 
right to believe that every measure that helps to 
promote the unity and to maintain the power of the 
British Empire is in itself a service to liberty. 

HERBERT SAMUEL. 


THE PLEASURES OF IGNORANCE 


T is impossible at this season to take a walk in the 
country with an ordinary townsman without 
being amazed at the vast continents of his 

ignorance. It is impossible for most of us to take a 
walk in the country without being amazed at the vast 
continents of our own ignorance. Thousands of men 
and women pass through life without being able to tell 
the difference between a beech and an elm, between the 
song of a thrush and the song of a blackbird. We fancy, 
indeed, that in the modern city the man who can 
distinguish between the song of a thrush and the song 
of a blackbird is the exception. We have been sur- 
rounded by birds all our lives, yet so feeble is our 
observation that most of us are not sure whether the 
chaffinch sings or what is the colour of the cuckoo. We 
argue with one another as to whether the cuckoo sings 
as he flies or as he settles for the moment in the branches 
of a tree—whether the poet drew upon his fancy or his 
knowledge of Nature in the lines : 


When in the oak’s green arms the cuckoo sings, 
And first delights men in the lovely springs. 


This ignorance of ours, however, is not altogether 
miserable. Out of it we get the constant sense of new 
discovery. Every fact of Nature comes to us with the 
dew of the morning still on it. If we have lived half a 


lifetime without having ever even seen a cuckoo, we 
are all the more delighted at the spectacle of its runaway 
flight as it hurries from wood to wood conscious of its 
crimes, and at the way in which it hovers hawk-like in the 
wind, its long tail quivering, before it dares descend 


upon a hillside of fir-trees where it suspects avenging 
presences. It would be absurd to pretend that the 
natural historian has not also the talent for finding 
pleasure in observing the life of the cuckoo and the 
other common birds, but his is a steady pleasure, almost 
a sober sort of industry, compared to the morning flush 
of enthusiasm of the man to whom the first sight of a 
cuckoo is the creation of a new world, And the happi- 
ness even of the man of science depends in some measure 
upon his ignorance, which still leaves him new worlds 
of this kind to conquer. Even when he has learned 
something out of a book, he still feels half-ignorant 
until he has confirmed his knowledge with his eyes. 
He wishes with his own eyes to see the female cuckoo 
as she lays her egg upon the ground and takes it up in 
her bill to the nest in which it is doomed to work such 
woe. He would sit for a whole season with a telescope 
fixed to his eye in order personally to confirm the 
evidence suggesting that the cuckoo does lay on the 
ground and not in a nest. And, if he is so far 
fortunate as to discover the most secretive of birds in 
the act of laying an egg, there remain for him other 
worlds to conquer in his ignorance of the truth of such 
assertions as that the cuckoo’s egg is always of the same 
colour as the other eggs in the nest in which she leaves 
it. Assuredly the men of science have no reason as yet 
to mourn over their lost ignorance. If they seem to 
know everything, it is only because the rest of us know 
almost nothing. There will always be a fortune of 
ignorance waiting for them at the bottom of the deepest 
well. They will never know what song the Sirens sang 
to Ulysses any more than Sir Thomas Browne did. 

If we have called the cuckoo in aid to illustrate the 
average man’s ignorance, it is not because the present 
writer can speak with authority on that bird. It is 
simply because, living this spring in a parish which 
seemed to have been invaded by all the cuckoos of the 
hemisphere, he listened to and took part in many argu- 
ments regarding them and found no ordinary man or 
woman able to speak about them except vaguely. 
But the average man’s—even the average intelligent 
man’s—ignorance is not confined to cuckoos. It 
embraces almost all created things, from the sun, moon 
and stars down to the lives of the flowers. We heard a 
clever lady the other day asking whether the new moon 
always appears on the same day of the week. She 
added that perhaps it was better not to know, because, 
if one did not know when to expect it or in what part 
of the sky, one was surprised and delighted afresh every 
month by its unforeseen appearance. For ourselves, we 
fancy the new moon always comes with the effect of 
surprise even to those who can time and map her wan- 
derings. And it is the same with the coming of spring 
and the hosts of the flowers. We are not the less delighted 
to find an early-peeping primrose because we are suffi- 
ciently skilled in the procession of the year to look for 
it in March or April rather than in October. We know 
that the blossom precedes and not succeeds the fruit of 
the apple-tree, but this does, not lessen our amazement 
at the beautiful gala of a May orchard. At the same 
time, one may confess to a special pleasure in relearning 
the names of scores of the flowers every spring. It is 
like re-reading a book that one has almost forgotten. 

Montaigne relates that he had so bad a memory that he 
could always read an old book as though he had never 
read it before. We have ourselves a capricious memory 
of that kind. We can read Hamlet itself and The 
Pickwick Papers as though they were the work of new 
authors and had come hot from the press, so much of 
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them fades out of our memory between one reading and 
another. There are times when a memory of this kind 
weighs on one like an affliction, especially if one has 
acquired the taste and habit of accuracy. Then it 
means that, in place of a memory, one has to form a 
library. But, in respect of mere luxury, it may be 
doubted whether there is not as much to be said for a 
bad memory as for a good one. With a bad memory 
one can go on reading Plutarch and The Arabian Nighis 
all one’s life. Little shreds and tags, it is probable, 
will stick even in the worst memory, as a file of sheep 
leaping through a gap in a hedge leaves a few wisps of 
wool on the thorn-bushes. But the sheep themselves 
escape, and the great authors leap in the same way 
out of an idle memory and leave little enough behind 
them. And, if we can forget books in this way, it is as 
easy to forget the months and what they showed us, 
when once they are gone. For the moment we tell 
ourselves that we know May intimately enough to 

ass an examination on its flowers, their appearance 
and their order. To-day we can affirm confidently 
that the buttercup has five petals. (Or is it six? We 
knew for certain last week.) But in the spring of next 
year we shall have forgotten our arithmetic, and shall 
love to learn once more not to confuse the buttercup 
with the celandine. Once more we shall wander in the 
garden of the world, confronting its glory with as 
glorious an ignorance, our breath taken away with 
surprise by the painted fields. We shall find ourselves 
wondering whether it is science or ignorance which 
tells us that the swift, that black exaggeration of the 
swallow and yet a kinsman of the humming-bird never 
settles but disappears at night, not into a nest, but 
into the heights of the air. We shall learn with fresh 
interest that it is the male, and not the female, cuckoo 
that sings. We shall learn again not to call the campion 
a wild geranium, and rediscover whether the mo is 
an early or a late comer among the trees. One of the 
best known of contemporary novelists was once asked 
by a foreigner what was the most important crop in 
England. He answered without a moment’s hesitation, 
“Rye.” Ignorance so complete as this is a happiness 
of which few can boast ; but still the ignorance of the 
majority of us is colossal. The average man who uses 
a telephone could not describe to you how a telephone 
works. When he thinks of them at all, the telephone, 
the railway-train, the linotype, the aeroplane, seem as 
irrational and amazing as the miracles of the saints. 
It is as though each of us reduced to order and sub- 
jected to knowledge only that little circle of facts with- 
out which we cannot conveniently live. Knowledge out- 
side the day’s work is regarded by most people as a 
luxury. Still we are constantly in reaction against our 
ignorance, and on such occasions we speculate. We 
leap into speculations about the life of man after death 
or about such questions as that which is said to have 
puzzled Aristotle—‘ why sneezing from noon to mid- 
night was good, but from night to noon unlucky.” 
One of the greatest joys known to man is to take such 
a flight into ignorance in search of knowledge. The 
ultimate pleasure of ignorance is the pleasure of asking 
questions. The man who has lost this pleasure and 
chosen in itsstead the pleasure of dogma, or the pleasure 
of answering, is already at the beginning of decay. One 
envies the inquisitive man, like Jowett, who sat down 
to the study of physiology in his sixties. Most of us 
have lost our sense of ignorance—except of other 
people’s ignorance—long before that age. We go 
contentedly to sleep amid our knowledge and regard 
increasing age itself as a sort of omniscience. We 
forget that even Socrates excelled in wisdom not 
because he was omniscient but because he retained to 
the end his blessed sense of his own ignorance. 








THE FROG’S YEAR 


PEAKING of our British frog, Rana temporaria, 

Dr. Gadow writes: ‘“ Next to Man there is no 

animal which has been studied so minutely, 

and has had so many primers and text-books written 
on it, as this frog. In spite of all this it is very little 
understood.” Perhaps there may be some interest, 
therefore, in following its familiar life-cycle round the 
year. In Scotland it is usually in March that the frogs 
leave their winter-quarters and betake themselves from 
near or far to standing or slowly flowing water. The 
winter-quarters are described by Gadow in the Cam- 
bridge Natural History as “ mostly’ holes in the 
ground, under moss, or in the mud,” and Mr. O. H. 
Latter in his Natural History of Some Common 
Animals, speaks of our frogs as hibernating “ some in 
holes and drain-pipes, others in or on the mud at the 
bottom of ponds.” In his Ray Society monograph 
Dr. Boulenger says that “ many males hibernate under 
water.”” It is probable that the grass-frog’s habits vary 
considerably in different parts of its very wide range, 
and that some of them pass the winter in sheltered 
recesses far from the water. It should be noted that the 
grass-frog’s near relative, the common edible frog or 
water-frog, Rana esculenta, habitually spends its winter 
in the mud of the pond, while in some other species the 
females hide during winter under moss, among leaves, 
and the like, while the males take to the moist mud. 
The internal economy of the winter torpor (perhaps 
the word hibernation is best kept for mammalian 
winter-sleepers) is of great interest. The fire of life 
burns low ; no food is taken ; a minimum of energy is 
expended ; the reserves stored in the liver and in the 
fatty bodies are slowly used up; the respiration sinks 
back to a primitive mode—by means of the blood- 
vessels spread out in the skin. None the worse for thgir 
long fast, the frogs bestir themselves as the winter 
disappears, and pair in the pools, often in very unsuitable 
places where the spawn is soon left stranded. The 
males call to their mates and their croaking capacities 
(due to vocal chords in the larynx) are enhanced by the 
presence of two internal resonating sacs which lie at the 
osterior corners of the mouth and bulge outwards when 
inflated. These sacs are not developed in the female, 
who give voice much more rarely and certainly do not 
respond vocally to the males’ serenading. In the calls 
of different species of frog there is a striking individu- 
ality, and we cannot hear even the dull “ grook, grook ”’ 
of the grass-frog in the early opens without a thrill 
deeper than the cuckoo’s wandering voice gives us 
later on. For, apart from the instrumental music of 
insects, the first voice in the evolution of animals to 
break the silence of Nature was that of Amphibians. 
The primary function of the voice was probably as a sex 
call, and that is its almost exclusive use in frogs. After 
the breeding season is over, the male grass-frog is almost 
as taciturn as the female. It is surely suggestive to 
think of the secondary employment of the voice in 
higher vertebrates in protecting and fostering the 
young, in expressing pain and pleasure, in communi- 
cating social news. As Professor Holmes notes in his 
interesting Studies in Animal Behaviour (1916), 
“the evolution of the voice in vertebrates doubtless 
influenced in a marked degree the evolution of the 
sense of hearing. It is not improbable, therefore, that 
the evolution of the voice, with all its tremendous 
consequences in regard to the evolution of mind, is an 
outgrowth of the differentiation of sex.” In this con- 
nection it is worth noticing that although frogs have 
poor brains, and are of course limited by their “ cold- 
bloodedness,” which makes their changeful body- 
temperature approximate to that of their immediate 
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Surroundings, they are profoundly affected at the 
Sex season. The pairing and egg-laying may occur 
while there are still lumps of ice in the water, and 
before the creatures have broken their fast! The male 
has not only his resonating sacs, but a curiously swollen 
and hardened tetrapartite pad on his first finger, which 
he uses in violently embracing his mate. His whole skin 
changes considerably, and after shows a beautiful bluish 
sheen. The character of the female’s skin also changes, 
and she puts on here and there an adornment of pinhead- 
like pearls of a white or pale-reddish colour. In some 
cases the pairing is fatal to the females ; in some cases 
the grass frogs burrow into the mud after the spawning 
is over, and rest for about a fortnight before they leave 
for the summer-quarters. 

The globes of jelly surrounding the frog’s ova (one 
female may lay two thousand) correspond to the white of 
egg in a hen’s egg, and serve many useful purposes. To 
begin with, the masses of spawn sink or tend to sink to 
the floor of the pool; but the spheres of jelly swell 
rapidly, some bubbles of gas (probably oxygen from 
adjacent submerged plants) help to buoy them up, and 
the clumps rise to the surface. The spheres of jelly form 
elastic cushions round the developing eggs; their 
unpalatability and slipperiness save the embryos from 
their enemies ; they lessen the risks of droughts ;_per- 
haps each crystal globe acts like a little glass-house. 
In the interstices between the spheres there are often 
minute green Algze which give off oxygen in the sun- 
light and thus have a useful aerating function. There 
is also a micro-fauna of frogs’ spawn, and some of the 
associated little creatures are of service in loosening the 
jelly when the larve are ready to escape. The dark 
pigment in the upper hemisphere of the egg seems of 
use in absorbing heat-rays, and in ordinary cases the 
larve begin to move about in the jelly some three weeks 
after their life began—that is, after the eggs at the moment 
of being laid were likewise fertilised. Peculiar half- 
finished little creatures the new-hatched larve are— 
mouthless, limbless, blind, covered with microscopic 
cilia, with just the beginnings of a first set of gills. They 
attach themselves by a horseshoe-shaped cement-organ 
to water weed, and subsist for some time on a legacy 
of yolk. It is an often-told story how these newly 
hatched larve develop into true tadpoles, with open 
mouth, gill-clefts and a second set of gills; how the 
limbs bud out; how the lungs develop and the two- 
mouth-old pollywogs learn to use them, taking gulps of 
air at the surface ; how the circulation changes from 
a piscine to an amphibian type; and how after nearly 
three months have passed there is a striking metamor- 
phosis, the outcome of which is a tiny frog. The sub- 
stance of the tail is broken up and dissolved, as if a 
pathological process had become normalised; the 
amoeboid phagocytes which play such an important rdle 
in inflanmation have their share in changing the 
tadpole into a frog, now acting as sappers and miners, 
and again as transporting agents. The mouth changes 
its character entirely; the tongue hitherto small in- 
creases notably; the eyes hitherto beneath the skin 
reach the surface at last. It is time for the young frog 
to get ashore, else it will drown. It has been shown 
experimentally that not even the common water-frog 
can live under water for more than ten minutes, except, 
of course, when in the torpid state into which they sink 
in winter, when the reduction of vitality minimises the 
demand for oxygen. 

There is much in the familiar sequence of events that 
is extraordinarily interesting, such as the recapitulation 
of racial evolution on the one hand and the specificity 
on the other. Thus there is no doubt that the young 
tadpole has a two-chambered heart like an ordinary fish 
and a kind of circulation like an ordinary fish. This 


Yet the tadpole’s two sets of 
gills are quite different from those of ordinary fishes, and 


reads like recapitulation. 


its skin is an amphibian’s skin from first to last. This 
is specificity. There is a pretty point in regard to the 
tongue, which is at first non-mobile, just as is the case 
in fishes. Gradually muscle-fibres increase in the 
tadpole’s tongue, and the foundations are laid of the 
highly developed musculature that enabics the frog to 
shoot out its tongue in a somersault on the unwary fly. 
Another general fact of instructive value is the succession 
of varied solutions of the same fundamental problems. 
The sequence of diverse modes of respiration is remark- 
able. The newly hatched larva breathes cutaneously ; 
then three pairs of so-called externa! gills develop; then 
the mouth is indimpled and gill-clefts open out from 
the pharynx to the exterior; then a gill-chamber is 
formed and a second set of gills replaces the first; then 
gills and lungs are used at the same time, just as in 
Dipnoan mudfishes; finally the small fully-formed 
frog is a lung-breather, with its skin to fall back on if 
necessary. The changes in diet are equally striking. 
But while the elusive tadpoles have been undergoing 
development in the relatively safe conditions of aquatic 
life, their parents have been living dangerously on land. 
In April or earlier the old frogs pass from the pond or 
pool to the meadows, woods, and fields, where they hunt 
for insects, slugs, worms, and other small fry, which must be 
moving to excite interest. The adults are followed in 
June or July by the froglings of the year, which often 
migrate from the water-pools in huge numbers. Their 
sudden appearance has formed part of the basis of 
stories of frog-showers, and we need not smile too 
broadly who still speak of it “ raining cats and dogs.” 
The crowd of small frogs, each well under half an inch 
in length—much shorter than the tadpole—is occasion- 
ally so thick that when we meet them crossing a road we 
find it difficult to pass without treading on them. In 
the fields they indulge their insectivorous appetite and 
grow—but not very quickly. Every now and then they 
moult; that is to say, the outermost layer of the 
epidermis, often much the worse of wear, is split up along 
the mid-line of the back and slipped off. It seems. to be 
good form that the frog should tuck its cast slough into 
its mouth, setting a good example of economy. In 
spite of their adjustable protective coloration, which 
often givesthem a garment of invisibility against a back- 
ground of either brown earth or green grass, our frogs 
fall victim to the appetite of many enemies, such as 
birds of prey, stoats, and grass-snakes, so that only a 
fraction of the young migrants is left to make the return 
journey in late autumn. They are then about three- 
quarters of an inch long. As the grass frog does not 
become mature for three years, it is likely that some 
of the youngsters winter in suitable quarters far afield. 
But Dr. Hempelmann, the author of a fine recent (1908) 
monograph on the frog, says of the species we have been 
discussing that the adults usually seek out the water 
again in autumn and spend about four months of winter 
buried in the mud thereof. Whatever be the exact 
truth about the winter-quarters, the frog’s year Is 
eventful indeed. How many years are granted it we 
do not know. J. Artuur THOMSON. 


OBSERVATIONS 


HE phenomena of the Whitsuntide period and 
thereabouts may be divided into the superficial 
and the opposite. A shiver ran through every 
military unit on the southern part of the East Coast when 
it became known that enemy aeroplanes had got to Folke- 
stone and the other place (still unnameable !) from the 
north without being officially detected en route. A 
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searching and drastic inquiry was expected, but up to the 
time of writing no detailed inquiry had made itself felt. 
I may say that nobody was less surprised at the failure 
to detect and warn than those members of the Anti-aircraft 
Service who know both the land and the sea machincry 
of the organisation, and have ineffectually criticised it. 
The bravest feat in connection with this sanguinary raid 
was that of the Times on Monday morning, when, with 
truly astounding courage, it implied that it had never 
believed in Zeppelins, and had always advised concentration 
upon measures to counteract aeroplanes. In ten lines the 

imes practically effaced the memory of the grand gesture 
of ook Beresford in publicly breaking a plate at a Savoy 
banquet because it happened to have been made in Germany. 
Lord Beresford, of course, found eager patriotic imitators 
at the banquet. No doubt he and they forgot, in the 
ardour of the moment, that the imported German plates 
were not the property of the smashers, and that, after all, 
they had been duly paid for by British exports; also, 
that wanton destruction of useful articles involves for 
their replacement the diversion of goods and _ services 
from the war. It probably never occurred to these gentle- 
men that they were making themselves rather more 
ridiculous even than the related nobles—one a duke and 
the other an earl—who utilised an important debate in the 
House of Lords for the ventilation of a family brawl. The 
Earl of Durham, in his unseemly invective, lamentably 
lost sight of the fact that the Duke of Marlborough is a 
Prince of the Holy Roman Empire and an ex-Chancellor 
of the Primrose League; but no doubt he remembered 
that his Grace is also Prince of Mindelheim in Suabia in 
the German Empire, and this accounted for his violence. 
All such phenomena may be accounted superficial. 
The inward phenomenon of the period is that Mr. Lloyd 
George, to use a phrase sanctified by Dr. Dillon, is “ seeking 
a new orientation.”” Conceivably he has discovered that 
his chosen reactionaries are too reactionary for safety. 
At any rate, there have of late been plain indications, 
delivered through the usual channels, in journalistic and 
political circles, that the Prime Minister desires to forget 
certain notorious estrangements— indeed, is ready to assume 
that they were only fun. 


x x as 


The nursing question is not yet acute. I make this 
generalisation from the Report of the Advisory Committee 
appointed to inquire into the supply of nurses. There has 
been a delay of five months in publishing the Report ; it 
is slipshod in both composition and spelling ; its arrangement 
is not very logical ; the two appendices are not printed at 
all; but, on the whole, it is a convincing and persuasive 
Report. I hope that it will even persuade the authorities 
to take a course which authorities hate taking, and seldom 
do take—namely, the course of acting upon the advice of the 
people whom they have specifically requested to advise them. 
Some interesting side-details emerge. For instance, that 
the Public Health nursing of the Local Government Board 
is extremely inadequate, and that there is no hope of getting 
military nurses from the Poor Law Institutions, or from 
Queen Victoria’s Jubilee Institute, or from School Nurses, 
or from the Metropolitan Asylums Board. Again, there 
is one trained nurse to four beds in small private hospitals 
for soldiers, one to fourteen in London hospitals, one to 
twenty in Irish civil hospitals, and one to twenty-four 
m provincial hospitals in England and Wales. The 
Committee recommend that small private hospitals should 
lower their proportion of nurses to beds from one to every 
four to one to every six. They show that small hospitals 
are relatively wasteful, and suggest that it should be for- 
bidden in future to establish a private hospital of less than 
forty beds. The gist of the Committee’s forecast for next 
year is that, on the present basis of casualties, 2,900 new 
nurses will be required, and that 3,750 are “in sight.” The 
margin appears ample, but the rate of casualties may greatly 
increase. Also, under the existing regime, there is no margin 
for sickness or for leave, and the Committee have adopted 
the positively revolutionary attitude of recommending 
that nurses should have regular leave like other folk. The 





present arrangement has no advantage, since, instead of 
economising in nurses, it seriously increases the rate of 
wastage. It is merely criminal and silly. The conditions 
of service in nursing have always been very bad, and there 
is nothing in the Report to show that they are now much 
better. The Committee, however, make a number of 
excellent recommendations in this regard—recommenda- 
tions which assuredly will not be carried out in their 
entirety. 





* * * 


The Committee’s most important recommendation, which 
ought to have flamed in the forehead of the Report, but 
which does not, is for the establishment of a central body 
to co-ordinate the eight major organisations and the 
innumerable minor organisations which are now tumbling 
over each other and tripping each other up and impairing 
each other’s energy in a vast discrete effort to nurse wounded 
soldiers. This recommendation is primary. The next most 
important recommendation is for the immediate establish- 
ment of a central hostel in London to house five hundred 
V.A.D. members, from which they can go to daily training. 
The Committee suggests that nursing homes, etc., should 
be asked to release nurses for military purposes. According 
to facts within my experience, the staffs of nursing homes 
have already been very scriously depleted—so much so 
that the inefficiency of nursing in these expensive retreats 
sometimes reaches the scandalous. If the recommenda- 
tions of the Report are in the main followed, perhaps 
the War Office may be able to lift its ban against the export 
of nurses to the various hospitals and medical missions 
which British charity is still maintaining on the Continent. 
I once in this column mentioned the idea of general con- 
scription for women. The Committee flirts with the idea. 
It admits the advantages, but is not prepared to advocate 
conscription. Nevertheless, it would “ welcome any gencral 
organisation of the woman-power of the country.” 


a * ae 


I have noted that the appendices to the above Report 
are not printed. One of them apparently ought to have 
been. H.M. Stationery Office has produced during the 
war vast quantities of printed matter which only proof- 
readers have read and which nobody else ever will read. 
The hundredth member of the Lloyd George Ministry 
might well be an adviser or instructor in ordinary common- 
sense to H.M. Stationery Office. This strange institution 
for incurables has just stopped the publication of the Kew 
Bulletin, a periodical of immense and immediate value. 
The Times is trying to save the Kew Bulletin. I believe 
that Chuckles, one of the countless literary progeny of the 
fecund Lord Northcliffe, still lustily survives. Lord 
Northcliffe might offer Chuckles as a sacrifice to H.M. 
Stationery Office in exchange for the life of the Kew 
Bulletin. SARDONYX. 


Correspondence 
THE WAR OFFICE AND TEACHERS 


To the Editor of Tue New StTaTesMAN. 

Sir,—With reference to the letter of “Calyx” on the above 
subject in your issue of the 26th inst., my own experiences 
may interest you. 

I was examined under Lord Derby’s Scheme in November, 
1915, and totally rejected on account of defective eyesight. 

I was again rejected on the same grounds in September, 1916. 

Yesterday I was examined under the Review of Exceptions 
Act, 1917, the facts and result of the examination being as 
follows :— 

Height, 5 ft. 9 ins.; weight, 9 st.; chest, 34-2 ins. 

You will see from these facts that I am not robustly built. 

I was examined by an eye-specialist, who found my vision 
6-24ths of normal (with glasses). Without glasses itis negligible, 
congenital cataract and an astagmas being the causes. 
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When these matters were put before the President, the following 
conversation took place :— 

President: Were you previously rejected for anything other 
than sight ? 

Myself: Not that I am aware of. 

President : Have you been under a doctor this year or last ? 

Myself: No. 

President: What are you ? 

Myself : Teacher. 

President: Graduate ? 

Myself: No. Elementary. 

President (sotto voce): Vision 6-24ths. 

Examining Doctor: That’s with glasses. 

President ; That’s all we want. He'll do for Labour. B 1. 

I was not previously aware that B 1 was a Labour Group ! 

My case is similar to that of many other readers, no doubt, 
and needs no comment from me.—Yours, etc., 

Buckingham, D. 
May 30th. 


CONSCIENTIOUS OBJECTORS 
To the Editor of Tuk New Statesman. 

Str,—In your very friendly note on the “ Absolutist ” Con- 
scientious Objectors, in your issue of May 19, you speak of them 
as numbering two or three hundred. In fact, they number eight 
hundred at least. The ‘ Conscientious Objectors’ Information 
Bureau ”’ has a list of 683 by name, and the list is known to be far 
from complete.—Yours, etc., BERTRAND RUSSELL. 


THE CELTIC LANGUAGES 


To the Editor of Tot New STaTEsMAN. 

Str,—Your correspondent, Miss Winstanley, accuses me of 
misrepresenting her, but considering the letter and spirit of the 
remarks on which I based my criticism I do not think that this 
can be fairly urged against me. The title of the article from which 
I drew the conclusions ‘to which Miss Winstanley objects is “* The 
Germanic Obsession,” and in it I find the following : “ A great 
many of us are arriving at the conclusion that German scholarship, 
notwithstanding its meticulous accuracy in detaiJ, is fundamen- 
tally unreliable in all subjects which are susceptible of receiving 
either a political bias or a race bias.”” The writer further observes 
that ‘* the number of such subjects is much larger’ than is com- 
monly believed, and that literature and history suffer from this 
alleged bias “ in a very marked degree.” In the same article with 
the very partial title I find the following also: * The result [of 
the ‘ Germanic Obsession ’] is that a great and influential school 
of historians trace everything distinctively English—Parliament, 
common law, sea-tradition, self-government—all to ‘ Germanic ” 
sources. There is not a particle of evidence for such [an ?] 
assumption.” <A “ great and influential school of historians ”’ 
that has no foundation in “a particle of evidence’? must be 
surely somewhat poorly equipped for waxing ** great and influen- 
tial,” or can it be that Miss Winstanley’s notions of “ doing her 
bit’ are at unhappy cross-purposes with the objects of the 
** school” whose credentials she so summarily dismisses ? 
Further, she asserts that German scholarship is ** meticulous,”’ is 
tainted with racial and political bias, and is used to wrong ends. 
According to my way of looking at the matter, scholarship 
tinctured in that fashion, and employed and adjusted to ends so 
obviously improper, is practically valuéless. No scholarship 
raised under such conditions can possibly fulfil the first object 
of the student, which is the acquisition of knowledge. But who 
told Miss Winstanley that German Celtic scholarship is so tinc- 
tured and so vitiated ? For my part, I can find no ** particle of 
evidence ”’ in support of the charges which Miss Winstanley has 
made. Zeus, Zimmer, and other famous German Celtic scholars 
were concerned with pure knowledge alone ; they were not “‘ out ” 
to foment racial ill-will and political bias, as your correspondent 
and my objector seems to imagine. 

Miss Winstanley quotes Sergi; but she must very well know 
that that writer’s conclusions are by no means generally accepted. 
And even Sergi does not claim more for her own particular stand- 
point than that there are considerable non-Teutonic elements in 
the population of modern England. Following the lead of the best 


Celtic scholars, thus much I also candidly and cheerfully admit. 
But neither Sergi nor any other scholar, so far as I am aware, 
asserts or has maintained that the modern population of 
England is predominatingly Celtic, or at all events non- Teutonic. 
Miss Winstanley must rest content with her own Celtic scholar- 
ship: she will get no respectable scholar to support her singular 
conclusions. 

Miss Winstanley asserts that the Parliament, common law and 
the sea-tradition (whatever that may be) of England are ** dis- 
tinctively English.” For my part, I should prefer to look for the 
originals of those institutions in our common Aryan genius and 
customs. And as for “ self-government,” which also she claims 
to be ** distinctively English,” I beg leave to remind her that there 
were self-governing States in Europe long before England arose. 
It is even doubtiul if parliamentary representation (which she 
possibly confuses with “ self-government”) is a “ distinctively 
English ” invention. Miss Winstanley’s letter bristles with de- 
batable and highly controversial topics ; but I must beg her and 
you to excuse my declining to descend into any detail concerning 
them at the present conjuncture.—Yours, etc., 

R. Erskine or Marr. 


[This correspondence must now close.—Ep, N.S.] 


Miscellany 
A BLIND MAN’S HOME-COMING 


N my boyhood I had the ambition—it was one of 
I several ambitions—to become a courier. The 
Morning Post advertisements of couriers who pro- 
fessed to be fluent in a number of languages and were at the 
disposal of invalid aristocrats desiring to take extensive trips 
abroad, aroused the most romantic visions in my mind. I 
saw myself whirling all over Europe—with my distinguished 
invalid—in sleeping-cars de luxe. Anon we were crossing the 
Atlantic or lolling in punkah-induced breezes on the 
verandahs of Far Eastern hotels. It wasa great profession, 
that of the experienced and successful courier. 

I have never been a courier in quite this picturesque 
acceptation ; and yet, in a humbler sense, I have perhaps 
(to my own surprise) earned the title. As an R.A.M.C. 
orderly I have more than once officiated as travelling 
courier—yes, and to distinguished, if far from affluent, 
invalids. They ought, at least, to rank as distinguished ; for 
the reason they needed a courier was because they had given 
their health, or limbs, or eyesight, in defence of their country. 

It happens only too often that when a patient is discharged 
from hospital he is not fit to make his journey home alone. 
An orderly is detailed to accompany him. Sometimes the lot 
has fallen on me. Generally the trip is a short one, to some 
outlying suburb of London or to some town or village in the 
home counties. But sometimes my flights have been further 
afield, to Ireland, or Wales; and once I went to Yorkshire 
with a blind man. 

That Yorkshire expedition was singularly lacking in 
drama and in surface pathos, yet its details remain with 
great clearness. The piece of damaged goods which, being of 
no further fighting use, was being returned with thanks to 
the hearthside from whence it came, was an individual 
answering to the unheroic cognomen of Briggs. A high- 
explosive shell had been sent by the gods to alter the 
current of Briggs’s career. Briggs came through all, that 
part of the war which concerned him without a scratch upon 
his person—only after the arrival in his immediate vicinity 
of the high-explosive shell he was unfortunately unable to 
see. Never again would Briggs be of the slightest value 
either as a soldier or in his civilian trade, which was that of 
driver of ponies in a coal mine. Consequently, as a distin- 
guished invalid (with the sum of one pound in his pocket to 
comfort him until such time as his pension should mate- 
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rialise) Mister—no longer Private—Briggs, for the first and 
presumably the last time in his existence, went travelling 
with a courier. 

A car supplied by the National Motor Volunteer Service 
awaited Briggs and his courier at the hospital entrance 
Here the introduction between Briggs and his courier took 
place. Ours is a large hospital, and I had never to my 
knowledge encountered Briggs before that moment. I 
beheld a young fellow (he was only 23) with a stout, healthy 
visage which wore a pleasant smile and would have been 
describable as roguish, only—well, the eyes of a blind man, 
whatever else they are, are not conducive to a roguish 
mien. They were eyes not visibly damaged: nice blue 
eyes. And they stared at nothingness. I was in the presence 
of a stripling who, a few weeks ago, must have owned a 
mobile face, and was in rapid process of developing a quite 
different face, a face which still might—it certainly did— 
grin and laugh, but which would gradually gain, had already 
begun to gain, a set expressionlessness that overlaid and 
strangely neutralised its grins and its laughter. 

Blind men’s faces may have beauty, even vivacity, or a 
heightened intelligence and fire ; but there is a something 
hard to define, of which they are sadly devoid. The face 
nevitably changes. And if even I, who knew not Briggs, 
could perceive that Briggs’s face must thus have changed 
how much more conspicuous would the change be to the 
partner whom Briggs had left seven months before and to 
whom I was now leading him back—his wife ? 

Briggs, a civilian once more, sported reach-me-down gar 
ments which fitted him surprisingly—our Clothing Store 
sergeant is the kindest of souls and expends infinite patience 
on doing his best, with Government-contract tailoring, to 
suit all our discharges. His overcoat, which might have 
been called a Chesterfield in Shoreditch, pleased Briggs, as 
he told me in the car: he drew my attention to its texture 
and warmth, he admiringly fingered it. “I might ha’ paid 
thirty bob for that there top-coat,” he surmised. “ A collar 
an’ a tie an’ all, too! Them boots ain’t so dusty, neither ; 
they fit me a treat. Goin’ ‘ome to my missus in Sunday 
clobber, I am.” You would have said that he thought he 
had emerged from his hazards with rather a good bargain. 
A jumble of ready-made clothes—and a pension! The 
visible world gone for ever! These were his souvenirs of the 
great war. And, “ Ah!” he said, when I ventured on some 
allusion to his blindness, “ it might ha’ bin worse. I don’ 
know what I’d ha’ done if I'd lost a leg, same as some of them 
other poor jossers in th’ hospital ! ” 

(And this, marvellous though it sounds, is the standpoint 
of no small number in the legion of our Briggses.) 

The motor ride was another source of gratification to 
Briggs. Seated beside me, the wind beating on his sightless 
orbs, he discoursed of the wonders of petrol. ‘ Proper to 
take you about, them cars. W’ere are we now? ‘Ave we far 
to run, like?” I told him we were traversing Battersea 
Park and that our destination was St. Pancras. It trans- 
pired that he was a stranger to London. This drive through 
London was, as it were, an item in his collection of expe- 
riences, to be preserved with the cross-channel voyage and 
the vigils in the trenches. “Shall we go by Buckingham 
Palace ?”’ I told him we shouldn't ; then, observing that 
he was disappointed, I asked the driver to make the détour. 
So at last I was able to inform Briggs that we were passing 
Buckingham Palace. I turned his head so that he looked 
straight towards that architectural phenomenon. It was, of 
course, invisible to him. No matter. He wished to be able 
to boast to his wife that he had seen (he used that verb) the 
house where the King lived. 

His wife—he married a month before he enlisted—had been 
notified of his return; but I suggested that at St. Pancras 
we might telegraph to her the actual hour of the train’s 
arrival, in case she should desire to mect it. The idea com- 





mended itself to Briggs; he had not thought of such a 
thing. Telegraphing had perhaps hardly come within his 
purview ; at least so I surmised when, the telegraph form 
before me, I asked him what he wished to write. He began 
cheerily, as though dictating a letter of gossip :—‘* My dear 
wife Economy necessitated a taboo of this otherwise 
charming method of communication. “ Arriving Bradford 
five-thirty—Tom,” was the result of final boilings-down, 
which took so long that we nearly achieved the anti-climax 
of missing our train altogether. 

Now at Bradford (at the end of one of the chattiest five 
hours I ever spent in my life) no Mrs. Briggs was perceptible. 
I kept my patient on the platform until every other passenger 
had gone. Each time I caught sight of a woman who 
looked a possible Mrs. Briggs I steered my charge into her 
vicinity. In spite of a piece of information which Briggs had 
imparted to me on the journey—namely, that he expected 
soon to become a father—I was surprised that his wife had 
not come to the station to welcome him. However, it was 
plain that Briggs himself was not particularly surprised, nor, 
what was more important, disappointed. Nothing could 
damp his eternal placidity and good humour. He proposed 
that from this point onward he should pursue his journey 
alone. “* Nowt to do but git on th’ tram,” he said, “ It’s a 
fair step from ‘ere, but I knows every inch of t’ way.” At 
all events (as of course I could not allow this) he would now 
act as my guide. And he did. “ First to the right. 

Now we're goin’ by a big watchmaker’s-and-jeweller’s. 
Now cross t’ street. . . Now on th’ corner over there by t’ 
Sinnemer is w’ere we git our tram.” 

The tram in due course appeared, and we boarded it. 
“ Tha mun pay thrippence only, mind,” he warned me when 
the conductor came round. “It’s a rare long ride for 
thrippence.”” So it proved to be—through wildernesses 
which were half meadow and half slum, my cicerone at every 
hundred yards pointing out the notable features of the land- 
scape. On our left I ought to see the so“and-so public-house ; 
on our right the football ground—I should know it by the 
grand stand jutting above the palings; further on were 
brickworks ; further still a factory which, my nose wuuld 
have told me even if Mr. Briggs had not, dealt with 
chemicals ; then, on the skyline, a pithead ; then another ; 
then a mining village with three different kinds of Methodist 
church and two picture palaces ; then a gap of dreary, dirty 
fields. And then, nearing dusk, the village where my friend 
lived, and where also was the terminus of the tram route. 

We quitted the tram and walked down a street of those 
squalid brick tenements which coalmining seems to germinate 
like a rash upon the earth’s surface. The débris and the 
scaffoldings of pits were dotted about the adjacent country- 
side. Sooty cabbage-patches occupied the occasional inter- 
spaces in the ranks of houses. Briggs directed me across a 
cinder path in one of these cabbage-patches. “See them 
three ’ouses at the bottom of the ‘ill ? The end one’s mine.” 
We approached. No sign of the wife. Surely she would be 
on the look-out for her husband ? Also there was a sister, 
and a brother-in-law—the latter in a prosperous way of 
business as a grocer ngar by: Briggs had told me of them. 
Would not they be watching for him? I began to be 
anxious. Still, as we came nearer, I saw nobody at the 
cottage door. “Is th’ door open?” asked Briggs. Yes, 
it was open. When we were at the end of the cabbage-patch, 
and I could discern the interior of the cottage parlour (into 
which the door opened direct) it became clear that threc 
persons were there. One of them, a man, obviously the 
brother-in-law, came and peeped out of the window at us, 
and turned and spoke to his companions. Of these two, 
both women, one rose from her chair and the other remained 
seated. But none of the three came to the door. 

I have met northern dourness and the inarticulate manner 
which is such a contrast to the gushing and noisy effusion of 
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the south. By a paradox it is not inconsistent with the 
familiar conversationalism to which Briggs had treated me, 
a stranger. But I admit I found Briggs’s family circle a 
little embarrassing. They were respectable people; the 
cottage was neat and decently furnished; its occupants 
were sprucely dressed. I fancy they were in their best 
clothes ; certainly their demeanour—and the aspect of the 
table in their midst—denoted a great occasion. This table, 
as I saw when I assisted Briggs up the steps into the room, 
had indeed borne a well-spread tea. No very acute powers 
of deduction were required to decide, from the crumbs on 
the white cloth and on the dishes, that there had been bread 
and butter and jam and cake. Of these not a vestige 
(except the crumbs) remained. Briggs and I were an hour 
behindhand, and the relatives who awaited the wanderer 
had eaten the banquet laid to welcome him, or so_ it 
appeared. I have no doubt that all sorts of delicacies were 
in the cupboard ; the kettle on the hob was probably on the 
boil; perhaps buttered toast was in the oven. The fact 
remains that devastation was on the table. 

However, Briggs did not see the table, and the table’s 
state occupied me only for a fraction of a second. I was 
more concerned with the three people in the parlour and 
with their reception of my patient. The pale woman in the 
chair by the fire was evidently Briggs’s wife. She stared at 
us, as we entered, but said absolutely nothing. Nor did the 
other and slightly younger women, his sister, say anything. 
She too stared. And the man stared, and said nothing. 

** Well, here we are,’ I announced—an imbecile assertion, 
but I produced it as cheerfully and matter-of-factly as I 
knew how. I unhooked my arm from Briggs’s, and made as 
though to push him forward into the family group. 

“Nay!” said Briggs. “‘I mun take my top-coat off 
first.” 

I helped him off with his coat. Not one of the three 
members of his family had cither moved or spoken—beyond 
one faint murmur, not an actual word, in response to my 
** Here we are.” But Briggs seemed to know that his folk 
were in the room with him, and he neither accosted them, 
expressed any curiosity about them, or betrayed any 
astonishment at their silence. 

When he had got his coat off I expected him to move 
forward into the room. A mistake. Mine must be a hasty 
temperament. They don’t do things like that in Yorkshire, 
not even when they have come home blinded from the wars. 
Briggs put out his hand, felt for the cottage door, half-closed 
it, felt for a nail on the inner side of it, and carefully hung his 
coat thereon. 

Now I could usher him into the waiting family circle. 

No. I was wrong. 

Briggs calmly divested himself of his jacket. He then felt 
for another door, a door which opened on to a stair leading to 
the upper storey. On a nail in this door he hung his jacket. 
And then, in his shirt-sleeves, he was ready. Shirt-sleeves 
were symbolical. He was home at last, and prepared to sit 
down with his people. 

Of the actual reunion I saw nothing, for I promptly said 
I must go. It was imperative for me to hurry back, or I 
should miss my train. 

** You'll stay an’ take a sup of tea with us,” said Briggs. 

I couldn’t, though I should have liked to do so, in some 
ways, and in others should have hardly dared to be an 
intruder on such a meeting. I shook hands with my patient. 
Looking back as I went out of the door I saw Briggs’s wife 
still seated, motionless, in her chair. She had not opened 
her lips. It was impossible to divine what were her 
emotions. She was very pale. There were no tears in her 
eyes as she stared at her young blind husband. But I 
think there were tears waiting to be shed. 

I looked back again when I reached the end of the path 
across the cabbage-patch. The cottage door was still open. 








In the aperture stood the younger of the two women, Briggs’s 
sister. She waved to me and smiled. It was evident that it 
had struck her that I ought to have been thanked for my 
services, and she was expressing this, cordially if belatedly. 
I waved my hand in return, and hastened up the street 
towards the tram. 

My hurry was fruitless. I missed my train in Bradford, 
and stayed the night at a hotel, thus (with appropriate but 
improper extravagance) concluding this particular per- 
formance in the réle of travelling courier to a distinguished 
invalid. As I sat over a sumptuous table d’*héte—this was 
long before the submarine blockade and the food restrictions 
—I wondered what Briggs’s wife said to Briggs ; and I made 
up a story about it. But what I have written above is not a 
story; it is the unadorned truth, which I could not have 
invented and which is perhaps better than the story. In his 
courier’s presence Briggs addressed not one word to his wife, 
and his wife addressed not one word to him; nor did his 
sister or his brother-in-law. Nor did any of this trio address 
one word to me. Warp Murr. 


28TH APRIL, 1917 


Hush, hush, inhuman one! Haunt moonlit arbours ; 
Revel; ay, love; but noiseless; never sing! 

Hast thou no sense what heart of listener harbours ? 
Oh, is this spring to thee no less than spring ? 


I heard thee suddenly ; that ancient impulse 
Breathless to hearken, seized me unaware, 
Even as I heard of old, and felt the dim pulse 
Of earth speak through thee, and thy bliss could 
share. 


Now, what a pang it brought, the rapture piercing ! 
Hast thou no heart? Thou, that in years now fled 

So sang, that in thy voice we seemed to hear sing 
Our hearts—in days before our friends were dead. 


How canst thou come again, true to thy season, . 
Woo, mate, make music, as when spring was joy? 
How canst thou sing to us without a reason ? 
Must thou our dear-bought calm of mind destroy ? 


We could endure the flowers ; though memories tragic 
With their soft beauty woke, it lulled our pain. 

Thou hast a soul, and with resistless magic, 
Whisperest of hopes we dare not nurse again. 


Till we can hear thee as these blithe new-comers, 
Cuckoos and swallows, that make no heart sore, 
Cease; for our children there shall still be summers ; 
Thou'lt sing for them so, though for us no more. 


If thou canst feel, then, wait, till we are older ; 
Wiser ; to loss resigned ; the way less long. 
Dreams, and strange hopes that rise, desires grown 
bolder, 
Old mystic thoughts revived, rare glints of song— 


These wouldst thou bring us now, but old friends bring 
not ? 
O, for one year yet, shun thy wonted grove ; 
Or visit us as thou didst once, but sing not ; 
Or sing, O nightingale, but not of love. 
ArcHIBALD Y. CAMPBELL. 
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Current Literature 


BOOKS IN GENERAL 


HE English Association has now sent to the Times 
Literary Supplement the letter it addressed to the 
Vice-Chancellor of Cambridge on the subject of 
the English Tripos. The names of Cambridge scholars are 
conspicuously absent from the list of signatories, but several 
persons entitled to respect are amongst them. The letter 
is far more in place in a paper after the Senate has con- 
sented to the establishment of a Tripos than it was as a 
manifesto just before the Senate voted. For its objections 
are entirely objections (important though some of them 
may be) of detail ; and it was very rash to indulge in de- 
tailed criticism of the syllabus before it had even been 
decided that the Tripos should be established. The pitch 
might have been queered for years. The Association’s letter 
is effectively constructed. It argues that a man may obtain 
the highest honours in this English Tripos without knowing 
the greatest post-Shakespearean English literature (this 
complaint is coupled, oddly, with a lament on Anglo-Saxon), 
and it suggests that some knowledge of Greek and Roman 
literature is necessary to a man who would study our litera- 
ture’s sources. Both these contentions deserve consideration. 
But it will not be difficult to get the scheme of the Tripos 
revised, if there are cogent arguments for revision. The 
important thing is to get the Tripos accepted, and if, as the 
Association submits, no special demand for it will arise in 
consequence of the war (such a demand may arise for 
ampler study of foreign languages), this is all the more 
reason for snatching at the present chance of getting the 
thing going. 
* * 
It is comforting to see someone standing up for Mr. Justice 
Darling. In the current number of the New Witness Mr. 
E. S. P. Haynes refers to the Times’ attack on the judge’s 
witticisms during the Romney case. “ For years,”’ says Mr. 
Haynes, “ his best sayings have been either suppressed or 
mutilated by reporters whose brains are as woolly and in- 
accurate as those of the public which is apparently satisfied 
with such reports.’’ One may add that the reporters and sub- 
editors conspire to make it appear as though when hearing a 
ease Mr. Justice Darling did nothing but make jokes, 
all the dull passages in between being left out. The re- 
porters, of course, know their business. There must be a 
large public which, like myself, never reads law cases unless 
(laughter) is sprinkled freely over them ; and I dare say that, 
if one cross-examined them, some of those people who are 
most down on Mr. Justice Darling would confess to the same 
frailty. It.is an easy thing to rebuke a judge for treating 
a serious dispute as an occasion for the display of his own 
vivacity. Mr. Justice Darling has for years been subject 
to these attacks, and I remember an extremely amusing 
and alliterative cartoon of a “ Jocular Judge Jabbering 
Jejune Jests.” But nobody can ever deny that Mr. Justice 
Darling is a first-class judge, and I must say that I think 
there is a general underrating of the quality of his jests. 
He makes a certain number of bad ones, as every other witty 
man does, but he makes many very good ones (some of 
which, in spite of the Times’ remark about midnight oil, 
are obviously thought of on the spur of the moment), and he 
does preserve the dignity of the Bench by the width 
and quality of his erudition. He knows the tags and uses 
them well, but a great many of his quotations are not 
tags, and, if the dignity of the Bench is to be con- 
sidered, a recondite Latin quotation may surely be assumed 
to counterbalance a rather flippant topical joke. How would 
all these grumblers like it if they really converted Sir Charles 


and he became as solemn as a judge ? They would soon find, 
I think, that their daily papers were not as interesting as 
they used to be. By the way, how is it that Mr. Justice 
Darling manages to get hold of nearly every case of literary 
or artistic interest that comes into the Courts ? Do all the 
other judges positively fight shy of them ? 


a * ae 


I can’t say I altogether agree with remarks recently made 
in another column about Punch. I find the cartoons 
extremely dull and banal (Toujours Perdrix is an old com- 
plaint), and I am unable to find amusement in some of the 
longer prose sketches, but I like most of the pictures and 
skits, and I would give a lot to think of such neat comments 
on newspaper howlers as are made by the gentlemen who 
handle the smali Press-cuttings. I like Mr. Lewis Baumer. 
I like Mr. George Morrow. And I like Mr. “ W. Bird,” 
who makes his odd, quavering pen do what he wants it to 
do—and with regard to one of whose recent efforts a corre- 
spondent at the Front may rest assured that its lesson has 
been taken to heart, and that the offence it refers to shall 
not be repeated here. 


a co oa 


The business side also has its humours. A short while 
ago the price of the journal was doubled. It made simul- 
taneously the strange proposition to its subscribers that the 
period of their existing subscriptions should be propor- 
tionately shortened or the unexpired value refunded. As 
far as I know, no other journal has, when raising its price, 
gone back on its arrangements with people who have already 
paid up in advance. How many of the subscribers kicked 
I do not know; but one of them, who had subscribed for a 
period from October, 1916, to October, 1917, sends me 
copies of an engaging correspondence that he has been carry- 
ing on with the management. He regarded the proposal 
to send him fewer papers for his money as breach of contract. 
He wrote and said so, but received no satisfactory answer. 
He then put the matter in his solicitors’ hands, and after 
some fruitless negotiation a County Court summons was 
issued ; happily, people who will take a lot of trouble 
over what they regard as matters of principle have never 
been wanting throughout British history. Result: a 
cheque for 15s. in settlement of the claim. It was sent 
direct instead of being paid into Court. Punch did not, 
however, admit the claim: its representatives explained 
that their clients were “ only paying in order to avoid the 
necessity of having to spend a day in Court.” To which 
the claimant’s solicitors replied that it was not for the 
paltry amount that he took proceedings but to vindicate the 
principle of inviolability of contract. They added, some- 
what unkindly, that the proprietors of Punch had further 
knocked the bottom out of these excuses by their recent 
invitation to attract new subscribers at the reduced price 
of 10s. 6d. a year. This is, of course, a reference to the 
remarkable offer of Punch, thrown in with Mr. Partridge’s 
unconsciously amusing cartoon of King Albert and the Kaiser 
(worth a guinea a box). 

* x * 


I suppose that Punch’s advertising methods (“* No Home 
is Complete without Punch,” &c.) have greatly increased 
its circulation, and since they have not been accompanied 
by any deterioration in the paper (which, after all said and 
done, has enormously improved since Sir O. Seaman suc- 
ceeded Sir Francis Burnand), I suppose one cannot seriously 
object to them. But one does regret seeing a paper of 
Punch’s standing (and indubitable prosperity) cheeseparing 
by refusing to supply its subscribers with something they 
have paid for. Sotomon EAGLe. 
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NEW NOVELS 


The London Nights of Belsize. By VERNON RENDALL. 


Lane. 6s. 
John Paramor’s Purpose. By Exvten Apa Smirn. Arnold. 
6s. 


The Massareen Affair. By R. K. Weekes. Arnold. 6s. 


Mr. Vernon Rendall is a distinguished scholar and critic, 
and so has the best right to disport himself in detective 
stories. The precedents for such relaxation are conclusive. 
But Mr. Rendall, if I may venture to say so, has not taken 
his frivolity seriously enough. To imitate the New Arabian 
Nights at all is a rash act. Nobody can ever hope to do 
better in that particular vein—that mingling of thrill and 
wit, philosophy and absurdity—than Stevenson did ; 
nobody can ever hope to do as well. One does not expect 
impossibilities ; but it is only in two or three of these 
stories that we get the fulfilment of even moderate expec- 
tations. To a gentleman of vast wealth and Haroun 
Alraschid tastes, London doubtless would provide excite- 
ments ; and in a fantasy one must not too severely scrutinise 
the fantastic. But the sheer accumulation of the im- 
probable does not in itself convince: such a narrative as 
In the Fog merely presents a succession of surprises which 
do not succeed in surprising. The Elimination of Mollinson 
tells us how Belsize dealt with a club-bore—partly by 
exposing his ignorance of subjects with which he pretended 
to be familiar, and partly by getting him ‘‘ ducked.”’ Mollin- 
son betrays his ignorance by calling the style of Thucydides 
“* perspicuous,” by confusing the Phaedo with the Phaedrus, 
and by other errors of that kind: surely from Mr. Rendall, 
of all people, one has the right to expect something a little 
more subtle. The One-Eyed Mendicant, however, does 
provide a genuine thrill of horror ; and in Belsize as a Com- 
mentator we get an original theme charmingly treated—for 
here one of the cases in The Return of Sherlock Holmes (the 
one called The Adventure of the Three Students) is pulled to 
pieces and held up to a kindly, even an admiring, ridicule ; 
Sherlock Holmes’s ignorance of essential points is proved ; 
and the conclusion is arrived at that Watson, actually the 
despised Watson, “ rigged’ the whole thing in order to 
cheer up his distinguished friend by the appearance of a 
problem solved. Here is subtlety—it reminds one of the 
essay in which, if I remember right, Samuel Butler proved 
that Wordsworth’s Lucy was a servant whom the poct had 
murdered. “ Fair as a star when only one. . .”°—in other 
words, so ugly that she could not be considered fair so long 
as there was left a single object of comparison. ‘“ Few could 
know when Lucy ceased to be -’—because Words- 
worth had taken the precaution to conceal the corpse. 
And soon. But I quote from memory, without the oppor- 
tunity of verifying my recollections ; and I confess that of 
the Sherlock Holmes story in question I have no recollection 
whatever. The very first sentence in Mr. Rendall’s book 
is typical of the humour with which his detective stories 
are relieved: “ The large house in St. Luke's Wood was as 
silent as a peak in Darien or the Member for Battersea.” 
This illustrates the danger of topical allusion. The Member 
for Battersea is not silent : it is but a few weeks ago that 
he was making speeches (only, it is true, in Committee) on 
certain clauses in the Criminal Law Amendment Bill. Mr. 
Rendall trips once or twice, indeed, in details—which would 
not matter but that his whole method is to emphasize the 
importance of details. To sum up: this book would be 
accepted with gratitude, as (in parts) ingenious and enter- 
taining light reading, but for the name on its title-page. 
From that name, one cannot help expecting something much 
better. 

John Paramor’s Purpose is written in a style which occa- 
sionally sinks to such childlike incompetence as to be charm- 








ing, or amusing, or exasperating. All the greater, in a way, 
is the success of the characterisation and plot. which do, in 
spite of the style, hold one’s attention and make one inter- 
ested in the story’s development and conclusion. Lest I 
should be suspected of exaggerating the occasional slovenli- 
ness of the writing, let me illustrate by this happy and 
noble mixture of metaphors : 

For the family feud, merciless enough to have become the family 
skeleton, had not died of want nor of miserable old age. Hopelessly 
one-sided, with a gauntlet flung down which nobody recognised or 
wanted to pick up, it still soured life at Ibis Lodge, while all its arrows 
fell far short of Harley Gardens. Indeed, they returned, those futile 
puny rages, doing hurt to the hand which had sped them ; and although 
the feud was still more bitter in the son, for purely personal reasons, 
the good taste which had been implanted in him by Pellew was some- 
what jarred by the mean spirit of his father’s terms. 


One man’s feud is another man’s poison: it takes two to 
make a skeleton which shall not be one-sided nor die of 
want: and the extreme position taken up by Ibis Lodge 
(in medio tutissimus Ibis) would naturally embitter arrows 
forced to run the gauntlet flung down unrecognised to 
Harley Gardens. Nevertheless, John Paramor’s Purpose 
has a good central idea, well worked out. John belongs to 
the poorer branch of the family, the branch that unreason- 
ably thinks itself slighted by the richer. His one idea in 
life is monetary achievement. He overhears some slighting 
remark made by the daughter of the richer home, and 
thenceforth his one idea, without changing, comprises the 
purpose of beating his moneyed relations at what he con- 
ceives to be their own game, and triumphing over them in 
goods and power. But when a combination of skill and 
fortune appears to place this consummation within his 
reach, he finds his relations so obstinately indifferent to 
power and goods, so serene in a better kind of happiness, 
that it is his nature, not theirs, that succumbs. The working 
out of this idea obviously needs skill, and, as I have said, 
the plot and characterisation seem to me not unsuccessful. 

The Massareen Affair is original in theme and treatment, 
contains a lot that is shrewd and humorous, and altogether 
makes good reading. The “ affair,” in particular, is the 
scandal caused by a married man leaving his wife and living 
with (and on) a young woman with whom he is in love. 
She is reciprocally in love with him, but she has the strictest 
views on sexual morality, and though she defies convention by 
appearing to “live in sin,” she insists all the time in the 
relationship being actually that of “ brother and sister.” 
The man, though what is called a “ rotter ” (an honourable 
and lovable rotter), is not guilty of having suggested this 
exacting arrangement, by which they have to bear the blame 
without enjoying the fruits of an “ irregular union ’”—for 
the young woman, being ardent, ignorant and romantic, 
and believing that it is her duty to rescue him and his 
children from the spiritual death they are suffering in the 
home of the legal wife and mother, has “let him in” for 
the anomalous relationship without in the very least realising 
the strain she is putting upon him. So strict are her views 
that she declares she would not marry the wretched man 
even if his wife divorced him: she does not believe in 
divorce, and she would expect the “ pure ”’ relationship to 
continue until the wife was dead. The wife, not knowing 
of these views, refuses a divorce under the impression that 
she is “ spiting” the sinful pair. In the end the wife, 
long on the verge of religious mania, goes over the verge : 
and we end in a whirl of melodramatic thrills which are yet 
subdued to the probabilities of insanity—which mingle the 
terrible with the laughable in that moving and melancholy 
way peculiar to the vagaries of the insane. All this sounds, 
and is, original enough; and the minor characters are for 
the most part equally well done, though they sometimes 
degenerate into sentimentality. The story as a whole is 
therefore stimulating and entertaining: the one failure is 
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the heroine (to be distinguished from the unconventional 
woman), a girl unfortunately meant to be charming but, in 
effect, only irritating. On one occasion, misjudging her 
betrothed, she writes to him (the absence of capital is not 
mine—I give the whole letter as it is written): ‘* you have 
told F. about C. I will not be engaged any more.—B.”’ 
This capricious lackadaisicality is, it seems, meant to 
endear the foolish creature to us: her conversation is on 
the same rich lines as her correspondence. She is not dear 
and she is not real: she is merely silly. I hope her silliness 
will not deter readers from persevering with the book. 
GERALD GOULD. 


UTILITY AND TRUTH 


The Philosophy of William James. By Tu. Fiournoy. 
Authorised Translation by E. B. Hour and Wiiu1am 
James (Junr.). Constable. 5s. net. 

This is an uncritical exposition of the philosophy of 
William James, chiefly valuable by reason of a warm 
admiration and affection for the philosopher himself. He 
rouses those feelings in all readers ; it is a pleasure to find 
them expressed. No man was ever liked so well or respected 
more affectionately by his philosophical adversaries, yet 
no philosopher ever promulgated doctrines more deeply 
repugnant to those who live in the mind; for he put the 
life of the will above that of the mind, and would have 
persuaded them that emotion, not reason, was the means 
by which they could attain truth. Pragmatists will ery out 
on reading that sentence; the pragmatical test of truth 
is by no means so simple, they will say. It is not merely 
a question of believing what you want to believe, but 
wanting to believe what does actually “ pay” or “ work.” 
Still, a great part of what is meant by “ paying,” especially 
where those questions are concerned which attract ordinary 
men to thinking, consists in the personal happiness resulting 
for each man from answering them in the way most agreeable 
to himself; and there is no doubt that the attraction of 
Pragmatism to most lics in its being a declaration of 
independence from the claims of reason, and a justification 
to every man for believing that the nature of the world 
and of life is what his education, his temper, his personal 
tendernesses or his personal strength induce him to wish 
it to be. Pragmatism is like one of those powerful little 
motor engines which can be fastened on to the back of 
any kind of sailing craft, and make the boat, if necessary, 
go against wind and tide. In this book M. Flournoy shows 
how detachable this little engine is; he fixes it himself 
to a kind of modernist Christianity one suspects; but 
the kind of cosmology to which it is attached is indifferent. 
It will justify them all, provided the individual narrows 
his dogmatic imaginations down to items which really 
have some emotional significance for him, and do not, 
at the same time, lead him to collide too violently with 
“facts”; other propositions which it also “ pays” him 
to believe. If Prussia is triumphant, a good pragmatist 
case might no doubt be made out for Bernhardi and his 
philosophy, though it might always be open to another 
pragmatist to argue that, in spite of victory, his philosophy 
had not “paid” subjectively; or had, in other words, 
been paid for too heavily. Behold, a pragmatist might 
ery, the nature of the world, of reality, is such that this 
system of values, this conception of the law of man’s 
nature “works”! We conquer by it, and in defeat as 
well as victory it fills us with vigour and strenuous joy ; 
there is a great glory and astringent power in these beliefs. 
Therefore they are true; there is a Valhalla, and Valhalla 
is here. The hypothesis works! These, too, are “ reasons 
of the heart,” and it is difficult to see how another prag- 
matist, a man like William James, to whom every form 






of cruelty, or even of severity} was detestable, would convince 
the first pragmatist that it was not true that Odin was 

in that case—God of this world. True, the victory of 
the Allies might “ make” it true that Odin was not— 
or had abdicated ; but that is another sense of the phrase 
“to make it true.” The sense in which the truth of the 
assertion, “ this review will appear on Saturday,” depends 
upon the printer and others making it true, which is not 
the sense in which the pragmatist asserts that all truths 
are “man-made products,” and therefore “ mutable,” 
dependent onman. The above seems a salutary example to 
take at this moment, because Pragmatism has gained so 
much support from the fact that its adherents only think of 
it as justifying what they themselves approve of and long 
for. When men realise that it supports equally what 
they fear and detest, then “reasons of the heart” are 
likely to conflict in the enquirer and to cancel themselves 
out, leaving him more free to apply to Pragmatism as a 
system, a more purely intellectual scrutiny. He may then 
find it difficult to accept the two main pillars of pragmatic 
philosophy: that all our true ideas are useful, and that all 
those of our ideas which are useful are true. It seems so 
obvious that only some of our true ideas are useful (for 
instance, the reviewer's true idea that he did not write this 
review with a fountain pen is not useful), and that some- 
times (if we avoid a railway accident, for instance, by believing 
that it is 4.30 when it is really 4.45) a useful idea may not 
be true. 

After arguing against a philosophy, it seems often an 
empty compliment to take off one’s hat to the philosopher 
himself. In this case of discussing the work of William 
James, however, this gesture can never be a formality. 
He was the boldest and most original of all psychologists, 
the most vivid and stimulating of teachers and lecturers, 
the most animated, impersonal, and open of controversialists. 
To fight on his side was to have a captain and a comrade 
rolled in one; while to fight against him was to learn what 
it was to care solely for the issue at stake, to the exclusion 
of all investments in it of personal pride, reputation, and 
past labour. As a thinker he was always most interested 
in what really was most interesting, and how rare this 
quality is in a philosopher, is it not written in books which 
philosophers themselves have made? It is a kind of 
irony that William James, whose philosophy was directed 
to disparaging the importance of the intellect in life, did 
more than half a century of intellectualists to convince 
ordinary people of the excitement and joy and dignity of 
thinking. 

M. Flournoy’s book does not go into William James’ 
work critically, and criticism, whether it ends in agreement 
or disagreement, is the only method of wringing the full 
meaning out of a philosophy; but it co-ordinates and 
summarises the ideas well, and with the warning that no 
book about William James can be as stimulating and 
interesting as one by him, it can be recommended as an 
introduction to his work. 


THE SOLVENT OF WAR 


Turkey and the War. By Viapimier Jasorinsky. Fisher 
Unwin. 6s. net. 

With the Turks in Palestine. By ALEXANDER AARONSOUN. 
Constable. 2s. net. 

A Bulwark Against Germany. By Bocumit Vosnsax. 
Allen and Unwin. 4s. 6d. net. 


War, and a fortiori a world war, is a tremendous inter- 
national solvent, almost the only solvent which our inter- 
national system admitted. Those who wish to abolish 
war altogether should never allow that reflection to remain 
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for long out of their thoughts or proposals. Everywhere for 
years, up and down the face of the earth, behind the 
boundaries of States hermetically sealed during peace by 
sovereignty against the outside world, urgent international 
questions of territory, nationality, and government have 
been stifled and suppressed. There was no means of bringing 
them upon the green baize table of diplomacy or into the 
light. The war has come as a solvent into this world held 
rigid in the diplomatic forms of peace. For the first time 
people hear and actually listen to Armenians, Arabs, Jews, 
Czechs, Slovenes, Poles, and Irishmen demanding consti- 
tutional or international changes. These three books show 
at once how far the demand for change has gone and how 
inconceivable such changes would have been under the old 
diplomatic system in the years of peace. 

Nowhere is the solvent working more drastically than in 
Turkey and in M. Jabotinsky’s book on Turkey. M. Jabo- 
tinsky is a Russian and a journalist, the military corre- 
spondent of the Russkia Vedomosti. He has some real 
knowledge of the sub-nations of the Ottoman Empire and 
of the sub-national and national politics of that Empire, 
which has already taken such an unconscionable time in 
dying. His book is both instructive and provocative. 
It was written before the Russian Revolution, and it would 
be extremely interesting to have M. Jabotinsky’s views on 
the Russian war aims of the Provisional Government. For 
he is one of the most plain-spoken and thoroughgoing 
imperialists with whom we have met. For him the main 
objects of the war are not such “ideals” as freedom, 
nationality, or democracy, but those ‘‘ real ” claims of the 
various Great Powers to pieces of territory at present in the 
hands of other Powers. The ‘‘ will to expand,” in his 
political philosophy, equals the “‘ right to expand.”” Hence 
he lists the claims of the Great Powers to the various portions 
of the Turkish Empire, and shows precisely where the lines 
of dismemberment are to run: Constantinople, the Straits, 
and Armenia to Russia, Syria to France, Mesopotamia and 
Palestine to Britain, and some small leavings to Italy. 
The Ottoman Empire is to be confined to Anatolia, and in 
that truncated condition is to be handed over to the tender 
mercies of Germany, for M. Jabotinsky is not one of those 
who deny absolutely all the German “claims.” Inciden- 
tally the English reader will gather some interesting infor- 
mation from this Russian journalist as to the French and 
British ‘* claims ” in Syria, as to an alleged ‘‘ arrangement ” 
by which Palestine is to be given to Britain, and as to the 
views of the Syrians themselves upon the subject. 

Many people in reading M. Jabotinsky will consider that 
under his direction the solvent would be working too drastic- 
ally in Turkey. Yet if they will read Mr. Aaronsohn’s 
remarkable little book, they will hardly escape the con- 
clusion that some very drastic changes are desirable in the 
Ottoman Empire. Mr. Aaronsohn is a Jew, of Rumanian 
extraction, whose parents, under the influence of Zionism, 
settled in Palestine thirty-five years ago. He himself, after 
going to America, returned temporarily to Palestine in 1913, 
and there was caught in the flood of war. Few writers of 
war books have been so successful as he is in telling the 
story of his adventures as a conscript in the Turkish army 
and of his eventual escape from Palestine upon an American 
ship. But perhaps the most valuable part of his book 
is its evidence of the utter incapacity of the Turk to govern 
alien races, of the enormous advantages which came to 
the Lebanon from autonomy under international guarantee, 
and of the ruin that the war has brought upon the Jews 
and the Christians of the Lebanon, Syria, and Palestine. 
Finally a story deserves quotation which illustrates the 
Turk’s methods of military organisation under modern 
conditions. An army doctor told Mr. Aaronsohn that in 
Beersheba he received a large medical chest which was 








supposed to contain surgical instruments for operating upon 
the wounded. Unfortunately the contents had been 
** requisitioned ” by officers, ignorant of medical require- 
ments, from mission hospitals. Consequently when the 
case was opened it was found to contain nothing but micro- 
scopes and gynecological instruments. 

Austria-Hungary is another place where the solvent is 
palpably working. Not one per cent. of Englishmen had 
heard before the war of the aspirations of the Jugoslavs ; 
now most people know something of at least the Croats and 
Serbs. But much less attention has been given to the 
third division of Jugo-Slavia, the Slovenes ; in fact, it is 
rumoured that even a Cabinet Minister of note cannot 
discriminate between them and the Slovaks. Therefore, M. 
Vosnjak’s account of the political and economic history and 
ideals of the Slovenes is very useful. Few Englishmen would 
deny the necessity of a change in the Balkans to autonomy 
for the Southern Slavs. But here again, as M. Vosnjak’s 
book shows, the difficulty of national ‘* claims ” springs up. 
A substantial portion of his book is devoted to a protest 
and warning against the Italian claim to Trieste and the 
Illyrian Littoral ; and it will appear that the Slovene fears 
the imperialism of Italy in this region only a little less than 
that of Germany. The international problem of the relations 
between Slovene and Italian are full of future danger. 
M. Vosnjak does not deal with the proposal that Trieste 
should be given to neither, but should be neutralised and 
internationalised as a free port. That is a proposal which 
would at least settle all the economic difficulties, and would 
therefore also go some way towards settling the political. 


THE MYSTERIES OF FINANCE 


England’s Financial Supremacy. (From the Frankfurter 
Zeitung.) Macmillan. 3s. net. 

Financial Chapters of the War. By ALEXANDER Dana 
Noyes. Macmillan. 5s. net. 

The Mechanism of Exchange: A Handbook of Currency, 
Banking, and Trade in Peace and in War. Humphrey 
Milford. 5s. net. 

“As a result of the war,” says Professor Todd, 
“*Economics has come into its own.” We may at least 
agree that statesmen and newspaper readers have been 
compelled to realise that the mysteries of the Foreign 
Exchanges have a potent influence even on the clash of 
armies. Professor Todd is undismayed at the financial 
upheaval, and demonstrates in an ably-written and admir- 
ably lucid manual, covering the whole ground from barter 
and money up to banking and the theory of international 
value, how essentially correct have proved, in this field, 
the accepted principles of the Orthodox Political Economy. 
His statement is fresh and vivid, illuminated by new facts, 
and well suited to enable the average reader to get a grasp 
of the whole subject. It may be from this standpoint 
an advantage that the author seems to have no inkling 
that the war may not improbably effect a far-reaching 
change in the whole machinery of Foreign Trade. What 
will happen to the Foreign Exchanges, and a large part 
of the market for Foreign Bills, if, for instance, the Inter- 
national Postal Union should, on behalf of its constituent 
Governments, decide to afford to every remitter, large 
as well as small, the convenience of Government drafts, 
postal or telegraphic, on any one of the Post Offices of the 
103 postal administrations of the world, at fixed 
and almost unchanging rates of exchange? For the 
federated postal administrations of the world thus to 
supply an absolutely secure and practically uninterruptible 
medium of international remittance—just as every civilised 
Government provides a medium of internal exchange— 
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may seem to the financier (who might lose thereby a 
lucrative source of private profit) flatly impossible. But 
the Fabian Research Department has a plan, apparently 
unknown to Professor Todd, for doing the impossible* ; 
and it would be interesting to see how its accomplishment 
would affect ‘ England’s Financial Supremacy,” of which 
the two other volumes under review anticipate the possible 
downfall. Both the American volume by Mr. Noyes, 
and the German by the very able anonymous contributor 
to the Frankfurter Zeitung, supply useful correctives to our 
own optimistic surveys of the financial operations of the 
war. Both are too well-informed and too candidly written 
to contemplate the early ruin of either the London banking 
and remittance business—Lloyds or the Stock Exchange. 
Both see that the war will give British financial primacy 
—we like the word better than supremacy—a great shake ; 
but both do justice to the strength of London’s position. 
On the other hand, none of these volumes deals with the 
possibility of a world in which, for years to come, owing 
to an almost universal scarcity, Government monopolies 
of the principal imports of foodstuffs and raw materials, 
and Government assignment of materials to essential 
national purposes in preference to the demands of luxurious 
private wealth, may consign much of the Political Economy 
of ‘“‘ Supply and Demand ” temporarily to the scrap-heap. 
Yet a fourth year of war may not impossibly land us, if 
we are to avert the worst evils of a world-shortage, in 
something like this vision. 


A PROSE FANCIER 


The Livery of Eve. By F. W. Bary. Methuen. 3s. 6d. net. 
The latest of Mr. Bain’s considerable list of translations, 
inventions—what you will—presents what is now a familiar 
half-mixture or (in a phrase of the author’s) a disjunctive 
conjunction ; it presents a fantasy in such a style as denudes 
the subject of everything that might make it more agreeable 
than a child’s story told to men. The Livery of Eve is a 
tale told by the Moony-crested god, Maheshwara (Shiva) 
to Pérwati, when she awoke him from delighted sleep. The 
story is of Apardjité, a water-nymph who was loved by a 
hapless, ugly barber, named Kimardpa. Apardajita, rejoicing 
in her beauty, despised the barber, who despised himself for 
his deformities; and because Keshawa the king was the 
** antithesis *” of the barber and had been taught to contemn 
the beauty of women, she resolved to ensnare him. ‘‘ He 
is my meaning and I am his, for indeed he resembles the 
answer to a riddle which all this time I have been endeavour- 
ing in vain to solve ; for now at last I understand why I was 
originally born, and for what object.” Aparajita conceives 
the notion of tricking barber and king into an exchange of 
body, so that the perfect body of the king may contain for 
a while the adoring soul of the barber. Very ingenious is her 
persuasion of the barber as he listens, bewitched by her 
beauty and cunning. ‘‘ The bodies of thyself and this king 
have, beyond a doubt, got mixed, and somehow or other 
thou hast his body, and he thine.” The plot is successful, the 
barber seizes the king’s body, and the king is imprisoned in 
the barber’s—finding himself then in the famous predicament 
of that other monarch whose story is familiar from the 
Gesta Romanorum to The Earthly Paradise. Driven from 
his own gates, he seeks the water-nymph again, and she 
bargains for his love in exchange for remigration to his 
proper body. Which by a simple stratagem being accom- 
plished, the barber, rueful for his lost kingly form, is cast 
ignominiously aside ; and so Aparajita obtains by guile 
what could easily have been hers without guile. 
** Incarnation,”’ says Mr. Bain in his introduction, “is a 


* The Development of the Post Office. Fabian Bookshop, 25 Tothill 
Street, Westminster. 1s. ’ 















theological idea exotic in the West, dry, strange, severed 
from its native root, soil and atmosphere. . . . A god 
will not come down in human form, for slight and trivial 
occasions ; but as often as a real need, a pressing necessity 
arises, he will come. A singular incarnation is 
absurd.”” Yet because an idea is exotic, it is not to be 
vulgarised ; but Mr. Bain vulgarises. He employs this 
impressive, almost intolerable idea of incarnation, this too- 
haunting idea of transmigration, upon “slight and trivial 
occasions.” However narrowly he may understand the 
East, he seems not to understand the West at all. It is 
not that there is a ‘‘ theological ” sacredness in these ideas, 
but that there is a human intimacy in them which should 
forbid too light and thoughtless a handling—that is the 
ground upon which Mr. Bain’s use of them for his story 
must be questioned. Is it that custom leads to insensitive- 
ness? As it is the insensitive Christian believer who 
offends by his familiarities with profound religious symbols 
and metaphors, so Mr. Bain offends by his familiarities with 
ideas and beliefs yet more ancient and innate than the 
Christian. It would need no very self-conscious piety to 
turn with distaste from a travesty of the dogma (say) of 
transubstantiation ; and it needs no unusual delicacy to 
find something crude in this author’s use of *‘ exotic ” ideas 

Mr. Bain’s writing offends in form as well as in idea. 
Of all styles to be avoided, and avoided especially for what 
he terms deprecatingly a ‘‘ fairy tale,” the jaunty style is 
the deadliest. In the best known of his stories, A Heifer of 
the Dawn, Mr. Bain wrote thus : 

Where the trees have ever blossoms, and are noisy with the hum- 
ming of intoxicated bees. Where by day, the suns are never burning, 
and by night, the moonstones ooze with nectar in the rays of the 
camphor-laden moon. 


But now, in a prose less resolutely rhythmical, he writes: 


And they left that lofty mountain like a cloud blown from its 
summit by the north wind ; and as they went, they looked down, 
and saw their own shadows sweeping down the hillside in a hurry, 
as if in terror of being left behind as well. So they drifted over a 
sea of dark green forests, in whose recesses the innumerable ascetics 
clad in garments of red bark looked like rubies churned up out of 
the depths of ocean; and the smoke of their sacrificial fires rising 
straight up into the sky resembled pillars, built by those ambitious 
hunters after emancipation, as ladders for scaling heaven. And 
after a while, the Moony-crested deity said : See! we have arrived. 
And as he spoke, he fell down with a swoop like that of Garuda 
towards the bank of a river that resembled a silver snake. 

These “‘ likes ” and “as ifs” and ‘* resembles,”’ with many 
** as it were’s,” lavish ‘‘ exactly’s ” and hornet-like ‘‘ abso- 
lutely’s,” surely make The Livery of Eve as ill-written a 
book as any reputable prose-writer aiming at beauty could 
well achieve. But the defect, it must be repeated, is a 
defect of more than style; it is that cardinal defect of 
vulgarity which spoils immemorial ideas and must therefore 
spoil native speech. One’s regret is the greater when it is 
remembered that Mr. Bain has a lively mind, and that 
his knowledge and ingenuity might produce attractive 
things if only discipline and delicacy could be learned. 


; 


SHORTER NOTICE 


How to Read. By J. B. Kerroor. Constable. 5s. net. 

Mr. Kerfoot believes in intellectual Fletcherism. He insists that 
man is what he reads, or can be made so, if he wishes to take the 
trouble. This much we are sure of, more we can only say with reserve. 
The fact is, the author employs the idiom of the ‘* movies ” and of the 
advertisement-writer too vividly for our uneducated intelligence. He 
rubs things in so vigorously that we are left feeling that hot friction 
has been administered. Yet here and there we come across bright and 
almost redeeming patches of intelligibility, as for instance when Mr. 
Kerfoot speaks of a story as ‘‘ the romantic portrayal of the rolling 
stone’s toying with successive mossbeds.”” We gather that reading 
should provide us with a criticism of life, an «sthetic stimulus, an 
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** art-enhancement in a writer’s creation,” and other desirable things. 
But what we really like is the assurance that if you read properly, 
** you are, like the amceba, taking your Cosmos @ la carte.” Lord 
Devonport ought to have been told about this. 


THE CITY 


TT’: final War Loan instalment of £20 became payable 
on Wednesday last, so that the stock is now fully 
paid. At its present price of 944 xd per £100 of 

nominal stock, the Loan yields about £5 6s. per cent. Some- 

thing like £30,000,000 has been distributed this week in the 
shape of interest on War Loan. At the end of November 
next the amount will be greater, because on that large pro- 
portion of the existing Loan which has been paid up in 
instalments, only a small amount of dividend—viz., 11s. 10d. 
per £100 of scrip—was payable on the Ist instant. One of 
the strangest investment anomalies of the war is that the 

Spanish Government 4 per cent. Loan is now quoted higher 

than the British Government 5 per cent. Loan, the Spanish 

Fours standing in London at 96}. This is due in a measure 

to the fact that the Spanish exchange has moved so heavily 

against London, the £1 sterling now fetching only 21.12} 

pesetas as compared with the 26 or 27 it used to secure before 

the war. The rise in Liptons referred to here last week is 
now explained by the appearance of the Report. This is 
another company which, like most concerns dealing in food, 
has been placed on its feet by the war. The net profit works 
out at £258,500, as compared with £160,300 in the last pre- 
war year. A dividend of 7%} per cent. is paid as against 
nothing for the last two years and 6 per cent. for the five 


preceding years. 
* ao 


For astonishing war profits, however, we must turn to the 
Report for 1916 of the Oceanic Steam Navigation Co., Ltd., 
the well-known White Star Line. Against an issued share 
capital of £3,750,000 in shares of £1,000 each (of which four- 
fifths were issued in August last, fully paid, as a bonus on the 
existing shares—i.e., four new shares given in respect of each 
old share held) the Company shows a profit of £2,402,758 
after providing for Excess Profits taxation. In 1918, the profit 
was £1,121,268 without, of course, first having to allow for 
any Excess Profits duty, so that after making full allowance 
for this additional tax, the war has resulted in this great 
Company more than doubling its profit. All the Ordinary 
Shares are held by the International Mercantile Marine 
Company of New Jersey, the American shipping trust, 
another over-capitalised concern which has “ made good ” 
through the war. It is fortunate that the terms whereby 
this American trust secured control of the White Star Line 
provided that the Company should remain registered under 
English law; otherwise it might have escaped the Excess 
Profits duty altogether. The public’s investments in the 
Oceanic Steam Navigation Co. are limited to 4} per cent. 
Debentures, which were placed on the London market at 
974 per cent. and 95 per cent. respectively, so that British 
investors do not benefit by the enormous profits that are 
being made, unless they happen to be security-holders in the 
International Mercantile Marine Company. The Report states 
that in common with all shipping under the British flag, the 
ocean-going vessels of the fleet were requisitioned by the 
Government in the early part of this year. It is unlikely, 
therefore, that the Report for the present’year will be of the 
same character. The Report pays a tribute to the work of 
the British Navy, and announces a donation of £10,000 to 
the staff superannuation fund. 

aa * ad 


The American journals contain various financial items of 
interest. The announcement is made that the United States 


Government is taking the place of Messrs. J. P. Morgan and Co, 
as purchasing agent for the Allies, in connection with which 
one paper remarks : “‘ Now that we are to loan our Allies 
$3,000,000,000 it is entirely reasonable that our Government 
should place most of the business resulting from the Loan.” 
The general idea seems to be that with the Government 
acting as purchasing agent, lower prices—fixed by the 
Government itself, if necessary—will obtain. Figures and 
estimates relating to the United States Steel Trust show 
that that giant Corporation is doing better than ever, as in 
working through its contracts it gradually comes into higher 
prices. It has already in hand sufficient to pay 5 per cent, 
per annum on the Common Stock for some years to come, 
and the general idea appears to be that this will be the fixed 
rate, with perhaps an occasional bonus. Unfortunately, 
British investors have parted with most of their holdings in 
this concern in order to assist the Government in improving 
the exchange between the United Kingdom and America. 
At March 3lst, 1914, British investors held 801,500 
Common Shares of $100 each and 181,000 Preferred Shares 
of the same denomination; at March 3lst, 1917, these 
holdings had fallen to 188,100 and 46,500 respectively. Next 
to ourselves Dutch investors were most interested in the 
Company, and their holding during the above period has been 
reduced from 386,200 to 257,000. It is calculated that 
European interests in the United States Steel Corporation 
have been lowered by about 60 per cent., which would mean 
that shares of the par value of over $95,000,000, or say, 
roughly £20,000,000 sterling, have been bought back by 
American investors since the outbreak of war. 


a * ok 


Some weeks ago attention was directed in these notes to 
the probability that manufacturers of agricultural imple- 
ments would do very well during the next few years. This 
opinion is gaining ground in the United States, where there 
are some very large companies of this description, the best 
known being the International Harvester Corporation, the 
International Harvester Company of New Jersey, the J. I. 
Case Threshing Machine Company, the Advance-Rumely 
Company, the Moline Plow Company and the Deere 
Company. With the increased cultivation going on in 
agricultural districts the demand for farm implements in 
general, and tractor ploughs in particular, is largely in excess 
of the supply. It is stated that there is no stock on hand, 
and that thousands of farmers throughout the country in 
recent years have allowed their equipment to deteriorate to 
such an extent that much of it is worthless. Over 100,000 
harvesters and binders alone are made and sold annually in 
the United States. So far as regards orders, I hear that one 
of the best known Canadian concerns of this nature, the 
Cockshutt Plow Company, is in a similar position to the 
American concerns, and this Company’s 7 per cent. Cumu- 
lative Preference Shares appear a good lock-up purchase for 
increase of capital at their present price of about 69—.e., 
£13 16s. per $100 share. These Preferred Shares were issued 
in London in May, 1911, at par (£20 11s. 6d. per share), but on 
the outbreak of war the Company, which does an enormous 
trade with farmers on the instalment system, foresaw 
difficulties in getting in its collections and suspended pay- 
ment of dividends on the Preferred Shares, which now have 
21 per cent. of dividends in arrear, which is included in the 
present price. With the increased prosperity of Canadian 
farmers, the Company has been able to get in a good deal of 
the money owing to it, and should very soon be able to 
resume payment of dividends on its Preference Shares, with 
possibly payment of some of the arrears. It seems pretty 
safe to predict exceptional prosperity for all companies of 
this description throughout the world. 


Emit DAvVIEs. 
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Bribery & Secret Commissions 
Prevention League, 


INCORPORATED. 


Founded 1906. 





President : StR Epwarp Fry, G.C.B. 


Vice-Presidents : 

THE MaRQuIs oF SaisBuRy, G.C.V.O., 
EARL FoRTESCUE, K.C.B., Lorp BLytTs, 
LorRD DESBOROUGH, LORD ROTHERHAM, 

Sir ALBERT SPICER, Bart., M.P., 
and Srk WILLIAM MATHER. 


Executive Committee : 
Messrs. STANLEY Macuin (Chairman, and also of 
the Council), G. H. Lonecman (Vice-Chairman), 
W. Darwen, T. Hamiiron Fox, F. A. OrTzMAnn, 
A. W. Sutton, H. L. SymMonps, and H. F. Tomar. 





THE TIMEs (in a leading article) :— 


It represents, and will increasingly represent, the 
moral sense of the commercial community and the atti- 
tude of all that is best in the business world towards a 
canker that has eaten deeply into the commercial in- 
tegrity of which this country is justly proud. Much of its 
work, like much of all work that is really sound and 
good, does not catch the public eye. It is spade work, 

rformed silently and unobtrusively. It consists 

argely in spreading knowledge of the Act, and there- 
wit a LR enn awe of the League’s own activities ; 
in advising persons who believe themselves to have 
grounds of complaint ; in investigating doubtful cases ; 
and in initiating proceedings with an authority which 
a private person cannot wield. The mere spread of know- 
lgdge that an organisation of this kind is at work, and 
is administering an Act already proved wide enough 
to cover all forms of corrupt giving and taking, must 
exercise a powerful deterrent effect throughout the com- 
mercial world. ° 


The League has nearly 400 members, but additional 
support is wanted to replace that lost by the war. 

Subscriptions from One Guinea. 

For copies of a pamphlet, Business—and Bribery 
after the War, and particulars of the League, apply to 


R. M. Leonard, the Secretary, 9 Queen Street Place, 
London, E.C. 4. 
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AUTHORS’ MSS. and TYPEWRITING of every 

description accurately and promptly executed. Shorthand 

ists provided. Meetings, Pestana Sermons reported.— 

ROPOLITAN TYPING OFFICE (G. Allen), 27 Chancery Lane. 
Tel: Central 1565. 


IRMINGHAM WOMEN'S SETTLEMENT.—A Scholarship of 
£40 is offered for the year 1917-1918. Candidates will be required to take the 
Social Study Diploma of the University, with the possibility of specialising in 

the direction of Industrial Welfare Work. Applications should be forwarded before 
June 5 to Miss Heten Maperey, Birmingham Women's Settlement, 318 Summer 
Lane, Birmingham. 








EETLES. —Fair’s s Beetle Paste, used and approved in both of the 
Royal households (Sandringham and Marlborough House) and hundreds of 
country seats, proves its unique superiority in one night.—Scientifically prepared 

for rapid effect. Repels cats and dogs. Tins, 8d., Is. 2d., 2s. 9d., and 5s. 4d., post free 
from W. FAIR, Broomhill, Sheffield. 


INDEX TO VOL. VIII. 





WING to the necessity for economising paper 
the Index to Vol. VIII. of Zhe New 
Statesman is not included with this week’s issue 
but may be obtained, free of charge, on application 
to the Publisher. 
































PRICE THREEPENCE, 


AnALLIED 
PEACE 


Being an unofficial forecast of the 
Terms of Peace. 





New STATESMAN, 10 Great Queen St., Kingsway, 
London, W.C. 2. 











SUBSCRIPTION RATES 


The yearly subscription to THE NEW STATESMAN, 
including all Supplements and postage, is 26/- 
inland, 30/- abroad ; half-yearly, 15/- inland, 
16/6 foreign. Quarterly subscriptions pro rata. 
All communications respecting Subscriptions should 
be addressed to the Publisher, 10 Great Queen | 
Street, Kingsway, W.C. 2. 


ADVERTISEMENT RATES 


General Trade Advertisements are inserted at 
Eight Guineas per page and fro rata, or Eight 
Shillings per inch, single column. 


Educational and Municipal Appointments. 








Tenpence per line (12 lines per inch). 


Latest day for Advertisement Copy, Wednesday. 
All communications should be addressed to THE 
MANAGER, “THE New STATESMAN,” 10 Great 
Queen Street, Kingsway, London, W.C. 2. 

Binding Cases for Vol. VIII., price 2s. 6d. nett, and Bound 


Volumes, price 18s. nett, will be ready next week, and may be 
ordered direct from the Publisher or through the Newsagent. 
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JAN SMUTS 
Being a Character Sketch of Gen. the Right Hon. J. C. 
SMUTS, K.C. By N. LEVI. With 12 Illustrations. 
7s. 6d. net 
“A fine personality sketch.”"—Morning Post. 
“In this ‘ character sketch’ the author gives us not only a very clear 
picture of the man, but also an excellent outline of the events which have 
made him the ) outstanding figure he is.” "—Birmingham Daily Post. 


THIRD IMPRESSION. 
ALFRED LYTTELTON 
An Account of his Life. By EDITH LYTTELTON. 
With 18 Illustrations. 8vo. 12s. 6d. net. 
“A book which will fascinate Alfred Lyttelton’s friends and be an 
ey ys to many who never knew him.”—The Times. 

‘A most fascinating book.”—Punch. 

“A charming biography. In this book, so well-proportioned, so 
intimate, and withal so unerring in taste and tact, and written with such 
distinction of style, Mrs. Lyttelton has raised an ‘enduring monument to 
her husband’s memory. ”"—Daily Chronicle. ‘ 


ARTHUR STANTON—A MEMOIR 
By the Right Hon. G.W. E. RUSSELL. With Portraits 
and-other Illustrations. 8vo. 10s. 6d. net. 
‘A volume of engrossing interest and a worthy memorial of a true 
serv ae of Christ may humanity.” —The S, 
“Mr. Russell has given us many boo , wise and witty. None will 
have had more grateful readers than this. It t has been done with ad- 
mirable skill, and in Precisely the right spirit.”"—Church Times. 


CHEAPER EDITION WITH A NEW PREFACE. 


ENGLISH FARMING, Past and Present 
By ROWLAND E. PROTHERO, M.P., President of the 
Board of Agriculture. 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 


STONEWALL JACKSON AND THE 


AMERICAN CIVIL WAR 
By Colonel G. F. R. HENDERSON, C.B. With an 
Introduction by Field-Marshal Viscount WOLSELEY, 
K.P., G.C.B., G.C.M.G., &c., and 2 Portraits and 33 
Maps and Plans. 2 Vols. Crown 8vo. 16s. net. 


THE SCIENCE OF WAR: 

A Collection of Essays and Lectures, 1892-1903. By 
Colonel G. F. R. HENDERSON, C.B. Edited by 
Colonel NEILL, MALCOLM, D.S.O., Argyll and Suther- 
land Highlanders. 
Field-Marshal EARI, ROBERTS, V.C.; a Photo- 
gravure Portrait of Colonel Henderson and 4 Maps. 
8vo. 14s. net. 


IN THE NIGHT 
A Detective Story. By The Hon. R.GORELL BARNES, 
Author of “ Out of the Blue,” &c. Crown 8vo. 4s. 6d. net. 
“A detective story of a new type. During the short hour or two that 
the reading of it takes, the size of a shoe becomes of more importance than 
the Hindenburg line. We come back, blinking, to a world which we are 
grateful to the author for helping us to forget.”—The Times. 




















With a Memoir of the Author by ° 





LINES IN VERSE AND FABLE 
By LORD BRAYE. F’cap. 8vo. 3s. 6d. net. 





THE UPBRINGING OF DAUGHTERS 
By CATHERINE DURNING WHETHAM. Crown 
8vo. 5s. net. 

THE DEDICATED LIFE 
Three Addresses to Schoolboys and Others on behalf 
of the National Mission of Repentance and Hope. By 
the Rev. The Hon. EDWARD LYTTELTON, D.D., 
D.C.L. 1s. net. 

PEACE AND WAR 


Notes of Sermons and Addresses. By the Rev. PAUL 
B. BULL, M.A., Priest of the Community of the Re- 
surrection, Mirfield. 2s. 6d. net. 


ORDERED LIBERTY, 
or an Englishman’s Belief in his Church. Being 
the Hulsean Lectures delivered before the Univer- 
sity of aerate a for 1916-17. 
By the Rev. A. DUNCAN-JONES, M.A., Perpetual 
Curate of St. Fok the V irgin, Primrose Hill ; ‘Examining 
Chaplain to the Bishop of Lincoin ; formerly Fellow 
and Dean of Gonville and Caius College. Crown 8vo. 
3s. 6d. net. 


LECTURES ON THE PRINCIPLES OF 


POLITICAL OBLIGATION 
By THOMAS HILL GREEN. With Preface by 
_ _Baanaap BosaMmgQuar. ove. _ 5. net. 





By JOHN STUART MILL. Silver Library Edition. 
Crown 8vo. 38. 6d. net. 

PRINCIPLES of POLITICAL ECONOMY 
By JOHNSTUART MILL. Edited with an Introdittion 
by W. J. AsHLEY, M.A., M.Com., Professor of Com- 
merce in the e University of Birmingham. Crown 8vo. 58. 


THE ECONOMIC ORGANISATION OF 
ENGLAND: an Outline History 
wire . ASHLEY, M.A., Ph.D. Crown 8vo. 3s. net. 





By SIDNE Y WEBB. 


LONDON EDUCATION. Crown 8vo. 


2s. 6d. net. 
GRANTS IN AID: A Criticism and a Proposal. 8vo. 


5s. net. 


By SIDNEY and BEATRICE WEBB. 


THE HISTORY OF TRADE UNIONISM. With Map and full Bibliography of the Subject. 
a Study in Trade Unionism. 8vo. 
7s. 6d. net. 


INDUSTRIAL DEMOCRACY : 
ENGLISH POOR LAW POLICY. 8vo. 


8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 
I2s. net. 


THE BREAK-UP OF THE POOR LAW : being Part I. of the Minority Report of the Poor Law Commission. 


Edited, with Introduction. 8vo. 


7s. 6d. net. 


THE PUBLIC ORGANISATION OF THE LABOUR MARKET: being Part Il. of the Minority Report of the 


Poor Law Commission. Edited, with Introduction. 8vo. 
PROBLEMS OF MODERN INDUSTRY: Essays. 8vo. 


5s. net. 
5s. net. 


THE HISTORY OF LIQUOR LICENSING IN ENGLAND, PRINCIPALLY FROM 1700 TO 1830. Crown 


8vo. 2s. 6d. net. 


THE STATE AND THE DOCTOR. 8vo. 6s. net. 


PREVENTION OF DESTITUTION. 8vo. 6s. net 


THE 
ENGLISH LOCAL GOVERNMENT FROM THE REVOLUTION TO THE MUNICIPAL CORPORATIONS 


ACT. 8vo. 


THE PARISH AND THE COUNTY. 1és. net. 


THE MANOR AND THE BOROUGH. 2 Vols. 


25s. net. 


THE STORY OF THE KING'S HIGHWAY. 7s. 6d. net. 
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